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THE IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 






Ir is no exaggeration to say that the Irish Local Government Bill 
of Mr. Balfour has been the cause of disappointment upon both 
sides of the Channel. English Unionists had been taught ever 
since 1886 to look forward to it as containing a practical solution of 
the Irish problem. Coercion they were told was merely a “ hateful 
expedient ” necessary for the moment, and the real Irish policy’of 
the Government would be found in the proposals which were pro- 
mised on the subject of Local Government, which would give the 
Irish people the practical management of their own affairs, which 
would place them upon a footing of equality with the people of 
England and of Scotland, and which would completely satisfy what- 
ever was genuine and honest in the demand for Home Rule. To 
people who had formed anticipations of this kind, the Government 
Bill must have come with a keen sense of disappointment. The 
idea that it would satisfy any demand or any person of any party in 
Treland was abandoned from the outset by Mr. Balfour himself. The 
ambitious policy of attempting to satisfy the claim for Home Rule 
by giving Irishmen substantial self-government has disappeared, and 
the Irish Local Government Bill, which was regarded by so many 
Englishmen as the great climax to which the Ministry was slowly 
but surely advancing during the last six years, was calmly declared 
by Mr. Balfour himself to be of less value than the Light Railway 
Scheme for Connemara, and of infinitely less importance than the 
Perpetual Coercion Act of 1887. The principle of applying equal 
laws to England, Ireland, and Scotland has been thrown to the 
Winds, and those Englishmen who expected to find in the new 
Measure some honest attempt to fulfil the election pledges of the 
Conservative party in 1886 must feel that a great opportunity has 
been lost, and their disappointment must be keen. 

In Ireland, I do not hesitate to say, there is a very general sense 
of disappointment at the Bill. Not that anyone expected a thorough 
complete measure of self-government. The attitude of the Con- 
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servative party in Ireland prevented the possibility of that. The 
grand jury system is the last remnant of the old power and ascen- 
dancy of the landlord class. Under its working they still possess 
considerable power, influence, and patronage. Any proposal to 
substitute popularly elected bodies for the present grand juries was 
therefore certain to meet their deadly hostility. Indeed, it is scarcely 
too much to say that the so-called “loyal minority”’ in Ireland 
would probably prefer Home Rule itself to any thorough or complete 
scheme of local self-government. Knowing this, the Irish people 
did not expect an entirely satisfactory bill, even if the Government 
honestly intended to carry out their earlier policy of endeavouring 
to wean Irishmen from Home Rule by granting them large powers 
over their local affairs. But still most Irishmen expected a bill 
which their members could endeavour to amend in committee, and 
which they could in the end accept for what it was worth. The 
attitude of Irish Nationalists towards Local Government is essentially 
different from their attitude towards Home Rule. On the latter 
subject we do not believe in the policy of accepting half a loaf in 
preference to no bread. We believe the granting of Home [tule 
will be regarded by Englishmen in the nature of an experiment; 
that very many of them will in the end be influenced by the thought 
that, England having failed so lamentably,in the government of 
Ireland, it cannot do much harm to see whether Irishmen themselves 
will be able to do better. It will be in the minds of great masses 
of Englishmen an experiment. Ireland’s right and title to self- 
government, which we hold to be inherent and inalienable, will 
therefore be decided in the minds of Englishmen by the success or 
failure of this experiment. This being so, we feel bound to take 
care that the experiment is made under conditions which do not 
preclude the possibility of success. Any measure of Home Rule 
which is not thorough in principle, which does not confer upon 
Ireland supreme authority in the management of purely Irish affairs, 
or which weights her with a larger share of imperial taxation than 
she can fairly bear, would inevitably break down. The anticipation 
of its breakdown would prevent different classes in Ireland from 
joining together, as they certainly would under a thorough and 
final settlement, in an honest effort to improve the material and 
industrial condition of the country, and the experiment would be 
failure. For these reasons, amongst others, we feel bound to adopt 
a somewhat cast-iron attitude in the question of Home Rule. Not 
so, however, in the question of Local Government. On this subject 
our attitude is entirely different. It is plainly a matter for com- 
promise, for taking what we can get, provided the measure to be 
accepted does not violate essential principles, and for seizing the 
first opportunity afterwards to strengthen and improve our position. 
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It was in this frame of mind that large masses of the Irish people 
were prepared to receive and consider the Government measure. 
They did not expect a perfect or a logical bill; they were willing tu 
make the best of it even though by so doing they might be assisting 
the Government to make some political capital for themselves in 
England. To them the provisions of the Bill came as a surprise and 
a disappointment. The Bill was not merely illogical: it was absurd 
and grotesque ; it was not merely halting in its attempt to remove 
the present grievance: it was in itself the enactment of gross and 
flagrant injustice; it was not merely a disappointment to Irish 
hopes: it was a wanton insult to Irish sentiment. It was radically 
wrong. It was a local government bill framed upon the principle of 
coercion. It was no longer a question for Irish Nationalists of 
amendment of the Bill in committee, or acceptance of it for what it 
was worth. It was a measure based upon the principle of distrust 
of the people, framed upon the supposed inferiority of the Irish race ; 
its principle was insulting and vicious, and the House of Commons 
witnessed, on the occasion of its introduction, an ominous union of 
Parnellite and anti-Parnellite repudiation and denunciation. This 
was the first impression made upon the minds of Irishmen by Mr. 
 Balfour’s speech introducing the measure. The Bill has now been 
printed and published. Sufficient time has elapsed for a calm and 
careful study of its details. It has been discussed from every point 
of view, and in every Irish circle. It will probably therefore be of 
interest to consider whether, in this instance, first impressions were 
correct, and whether the Bill is capable of such amendment in 
committee as would make it acceptable as a useful measure to the 
Trish people. 

Few people outside of Ireland have, I think, a correct knowledge 
of the complex system of local government which for so long has 
existed in that country under the grand jury laws. It is a system 
intricate, anomalous, and utterly indefensible in logic. It has no 
parallel whatever in either England, Scotland, or Wales. Under its 
working, the Irish people have been completely divorced from any 
share of responsibility in the management of the local affairs of 
their country. No doubt we have municipal government upon an 
absurdly high and narrow franchise in Irish towns, but as regards 
the great bulk of the population, four-fifths of the whole, who do 

ot | B0t reside in towns, they have been permitted to take no part what- 
| éver in local government, and have never had a chance of a training 
in the art of ruling themselves. The entire county government of 
the country has been in the hands of a class alien in sympathy, and 
for the most part in religion, and bitterly hostile in politics to the 
people. As has always happened in the case of similar ascendencies 
elsewhere, these powers have been used for the benefit of themselves 
TT? 
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and their friends, amongst whom all patronage and emoluments 
have been carefully preserved. The Irish grand juries are purely 
landlord institutions; they are entirely non-representative of the 
people whose taxes they assess and spend, and whose business they 
transact according to their lights or their caprices. Their mode of 
nomination is sufficient of itself to condemn them. The sheriff of 
the county is nominated by the Lord Lieutenant, and he selects the 
grand jury. In his selection he is absolutely unfettered, save that in 
certain cases he is compelled to select large landed proprietors. 
These bodies, so created, are charged with all the business of the 
county. They levy annually in the shape of county cess a sum of 
about one million and a half. In the case of all agricultural lettings 
made prior to the Land Act of 1870, the whole of the county cess is 
payable by the occupier. In lettings made since that date this cess 
is payable half by the occupier and half by the owner, unless a 
special arrangement to the contrary is entered into between landlord 
and tenant. The great majority of the lettings existing in Ireland 
to-day were made before 1870, and in most of those made since that 
date, the occupiers have contracted to pay the entire cess. So that, 
speaking broadly, it may be said this sum of a million and a half 
levied and spent by the grand juries, is paid by men who have 
absolutely no voice whatever in its expenditure. In addition to the 
assessment of taxation and its expenditure, to the appointment of all 
county officials, to the repair and maintenance of public works— 
roads, bridges, court-houses, and bridewells—the grand juries are 
charged with judicial functions of a most difficult and responsible 
character, for the proper fulfilment of which it may safely be said no 
worse tribunal could be devised by the wit of man. They exercise a 
discretionary power to levy the tax entirely unknown outside Ireland 
and known there by the name of “ the blood money,” whereby com- 
pensation may be given in certain cases for murder or maiming of the 
person, and the sum so agreed upon may be levied upon either the 
county at large or upon a particular barony. Section 135 of the Grand 
Jury Act, 6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 116, gives them in addition the power 
of granting compensation for fires, or in 2 word for almost any injury 
to property which they chose to consider “ malicious,” and enables 
them to levy the amount upon either “the county at large or any 
barony, parish, district, townland or sub-denomination thereof,” as 
they think fit. It is unnecessary to point out that powers such as 
these, which are not possessed by any existing tribunal in Great 
Britain, could under no circumstances be safely vested in an irre- 
sponsible, non-representative, and grossly partisan body such as the 
Jury Grand. It is scarcely to be wondered at that the grand juries 
abused their powers, were swayed by political and personal motives, 
and earned the detestation of the mass of the Irish people. It is one 
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of the most unanswerable arguments in favour of Home Rule that 
this unjust and anomalous condition of things has been permitted 
by the Imperial Parliament to continue in existence down to the 
year of grace 1892. There never was a period of its existence when 
any responsible Minister dared openly to defend it. One of the 
demands of O’Connell, when he was in alliance with the Whigs, was 
the establishment of representative bodies to transact the business of 
the counties, and from that day to this the present system has lin- 
gered on without a defender or an apologist. Surely the first and 
greatest of all necessities when dealing with the question of local 
_ government in Ireland is to abolish the present system altogether. 
Nothing good can be grafted upon the grand jury system. The 
parent trunk is not merely barren; it is poisonous and must be 
rooted up. And this is the one thing Mr. Balfour’s Bill does not 
do. It continues the grand jury in existence, it preserves intact its 
chief fiscal and all its judicial powers. This is the one great 
and unpardonable defect, which so pervades every section of the 
scheme that it is difficult to see how it can be amended in committee. 

The powers of the grand jury may be roughly divided under 
three heads. First, its fiscal and administrative functions; second, 
its judicial functions ; and third, its functions as part of the machinery 
of the criminal law of the country. In all of these departments I 
maintain its power is retained almost untouched under Mr. Balfour’s 
scheme. Let us see if this be so. The third class of functions 
I have mentioned is the least important, and I will deal with it 
first. 

The sending of indictments up to grand juries, and the necessity 
for the finding of true bills by them, before accused persons can 
be put upon their trial, are of very ancient origin. It was a provision 
wise and necessary at the time for the protection of prisoners. In 
the present state of society, and in the present condition of the 
criminal law, it is little short of a useless and irksome formality ; 
protection to the prisoner it is none. Modern legislation has pro- 
vided for the investigation of all criminal accusations by a bench of 
Magistrates, and no man can be put upon his trial unless this 
tribunal decides there is a prima-facie case against him, and formally 
returns him for trial. The proceeding before the grand jury is, 
therefore, an absolutely unnecessary formality. If grand juries are 
to be kept in existence at all, then, I admit, the leaving of this 
power of finding true bills in their hands is harmless and unobjec- 
tionable. But to keep grand juries in existence simply because, 
according to the present criminal law, indictments must be sent up 
and true bills found, seems to me, with my strong bias in favour of 
abolishing these bodies root and branch, little short of absurd. If 
this be the only function reserved for them, and if the function itself 
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be obsolete and utterly useless, then, I say, abolish the grand 
jury and the function along with it. This, however, is the least 
important of all the powers retained by the grand juries under Mr, 
Balfour’s Bill. Of far greater importance is the power of granting com- 
pensation in certain cases for murder and maiming, and for all classes 
of malicious injuries to property. This is a power which, as I have 
already said, does not reside in any tribunal whatever in Great Britain. 
Its exercise by a body such as an Irish grand jury, so long as human 
nature remains what it is, must give rise to jobbery and wholesale 
dishonesty. The way in which this law works at present is a crying 
scandal in every county in Ireland. I could fill whole pages with 
instances of gross and fraudulent transactions, and of open and bare- 
faced acts of political partisanship, perpetrated from time to time in 
the exercise of these powers. A worse tribunal for their exercise 
could not be devised, but I am free to confess that in my opinion it 
is difficult to conceive any tribunal which could be devised to which 
with safety could be committed the wide discretionary jurisdiction in 
question. These provisions of the law are in themselves thoroughly 
vicious; they must of necessity lead to fraud and dishonesty ; while 
the injustice of enabling a grand jury to punish and perhaps utterly 
ruin the inhabitants of a particular parish or townland by placing 
upon them a heavy fine for, say, some malicious fire caused no man 
knows how or why, cannot be denied. The law as to compensation 
for malicious injuries should be repealed ; but, if that be not done, 
then it is little short of ludicrous to propose, in a great scheme of 
Local Government, to leave the power of administering this law in 
the hands of a tribunal so utterly unfitted as the grand jury has 
proved itself to be. Ido not go the length of saying that these 
powers should be given to an elective county council. Such a body 
would, in my opinion, be a better tribunal than the grand jury. It 
would, at any rate, be representative of the people who would have 
to pay the tax. But still, I freely admit it would be in many 
respects unsuitable. If this law of compensation is to be preserved, 
then, in my opinion, the power of administering it should be with- 
held alike from grand jury and county council, and it should be 
vested in a judge of assize, with a jury, and the matter should be 
tried out as any civil action would be, with a right to either side to 
demand a special jury, which would ensure a tribunal of intelligence 
and independence. This proposal is not without precedent, even as 
the law now stands. By section 188 of the Grand Jury Act it is 
provided that in case any presentment for compensation be. opposed 
by a ratepayer, he may apply to the Judge of Assize for permission 
to enter a traverse, and, if the permission be granted, a jury shall 
forthwith be impannelled to try the issue. If the right of appealing 
from the grand jury to a judge and petty jury were an absolute one, 
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much of the injustice of the present system would be corrected ; but 


it will be observed the right depends upon the permission of the 


judge, and the invariable practice of all the judges of recent years 
has been, when application for leave to enter a traverse is made, to 
try the case themselves on that application, without a jury, to take 
the evidence and decide the issue, the result being that if the decision 
be against the ratepayer, leave to traverse is refused ; and if, on the 
other hand, the decision be in his favour, the grand jury are informed 
of the fact, and, of course, accept it. In this way the right to a 
decision by a petty jury is filched from the ratepayers. If the Bill 
of the Government is to satisfy any one in Ireland, the grand jury 
must be absolutely divested of this power of dealing with compen- 
sation for malicious injuries, and, if this law of compensation is to 
remain in existence at all,'I think the only fair tribunal to deal with 
the matter would be the one I have suggested, namely, a judge of 
assize, and a jury, common or special, as the parties may desire. 

I now come to what is the great and damning defect in Mr. 
Balfour’s Bill. Not only does he preserve the criminal jurisdiction 
and judicial powers of the grand jury in the manner I have described, 
but he leaves the grand jury in practically supreme control over the 
county council in all the most important matters of finance and county 
administration. It is provided by clause 4 of the Bill that there 
shall be a permanent joint committee appointed by the grand jury 
and the council of every county, consisting of seven members chosen 
by each body, with the sheriff of the county as an ex-officio member. 
We know who the sheriff of an Irish county is. He is a leading 
representative of the landlord class, and usually a regular attendant 
upon the grand jury, except when he is in office. In this way the 
grand jury is given a permanent majority on the joint committee. 
This joint committee is to have practically supreme powers over the 


county council. No capital expenditure can be entered upon, no 


capital liability can be incurred, no loan for any purpose can be 
negotiated, no guarantee can be given, no public work can be under- 


taken by the council—that is, by the elected representatives of the 


Tatepayers—save by the express consent and permission of the 
standing committee—that is, of the grand jury. Not alone that, 
but the power of appointing their own officials even is not to be 
trusted to the council. The committee—that is, the grand jury— 
is to have power to appoint the secretary to the county, to fix his 
salary, and, if they so choose, to remove him from office. The 
general employees are to be appointed in accordance with a scheme 
prepared by the council and approved by the Local Government 
Board, and only to be varied by consent of the committee—that is, 
the grand jury. The county surveyor even holds his appointment 
at the will not of the representatives of the cesspayers, but at the 
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will of the committee, and no single officer, from the highest to the 
lowest, can be appointed by the council of its own authority. A 
more humiliating proposal was never made to any people. It does 
not spring from what might be, perhaps, a natural fear that at first 
the body elected by the people would require training in the arts of 
self-government. The provisions are not of a temporary character. 
They are to be permanent. They spring from a rooted distrust of 
the people. This is the one radical and all-pervading defect in the 
Bill. Once take it for granted that the people are totally unfit for 
self-government, that they are absolutely unworthy of any trust 
whatever, that they are fraudulent, oppressive, and dishonest, that 
in addition to all this they are a set of fools who would at once 
proceed, if permitted, to squander their own money, and it then 
becomes a sheer impossibility to frame any scheme for the conferring 
of local government upon them which will not be absurd, illogical, 
and ineffective. This is the rock upon which Mr. Balfour has split. 
He candidly tells Irishmen, in effect, that they are only fit to be 
governed by a perpetual Coercion Act, that he believes them to be 
dishonest, bigoted, and stupid. He is forced, it is true, by a foolish 
public opinion in England to make a show of granting them self- 
government ; but, in order to make his scheme “ safe,” he has been 
forced to hedge it round with restrictions which, of necessity, rob it 
of all value in their eyes, and make it absolutely repugnant to 
their self-respect. This proposal of a joint committee, it is needless 
to say, has no place in the English Local Government Act. It has 
a parallel, though not an exact one, in Scotland; but it is worth 
noting that this provision was inserted in the Scotch Act in spite of 
the opposition of an overwhelming majority of Scotch representatives. 
The caseg, however, are far different. In Scotland the proprietor 
pays half the county rates, and might, therefore, have a claim to a 
special voice in their expenditure. As I have shown, in Ireland 
the occupier, as a rule, pays the whole of the county cess. The 
sheriff, who is to have the casting vote on the committee, is in 
Scotland a judicial officer. In Ireland he is the nominee of the 
Crown, and in a special manner is the representative of the landlords, 
and his presence on the committee gives a permanent majority to 
the class which at present holds power, and which, practically 
speaking, pays none of the rates. 

The first and chief objection which Irishmen have to Mr. Balfour's 
Bill may therefore be summed up in these words. Instead of 
abolishing the grand juries, which for nearly half a century have 
been objects of distrust, and, indeed, I might say, of absolute detes- 
tation to the people, he perpetuates them; he leaves them their 
criminal jurisdiction which is unnecessary, their judicial functions 
which are of a most delicate and responsible kind, and which they 
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“have grossly and notoriously abused, and above all, he leaves them 

‘practically supreme control over the councils elected by the rate- 
payers to carry on the fiscal and administrative work of the counties. 
Unless the Government boldly remodel the whole of their scheme, 
therefore, I have no hesitation in saying that Irishmen will feel 
their duty to be, not to endeavour to amend in small particulars, but 
to do their best to defeat and destroy the measure. 

The particular portion of Mr. Balfour’s Bill which has most struck 
the imagination of the public has yet to be considered, though, 
indeed, it may be dismissed in a few brief sentences. The proposal, 
contained in what has come to be called the “ put ’em in the dock ” 
clause, is one which of itself would be quite sufficient to kill the Bill. 
Any twenty cesspayers of a county, it is provided, may apply toa 
judge of assize for leave to petition the High Court for the removal 
of the ‘entire county council on the ground of corruption, malversa- 
tion, or oppression, or of persistent disobedience to the law; and if 
the judge is of opinion that a prima-facie case has been made out, 
such leave is to be given. The petition when presented shall be 
tried by the judges on the rota for the trial of election petitions, who 
shall have power to remove all the members of the council from 
office, in which case the Lord Lieutenant shall appoint five persons 
to act for a period not exceeding three years as council for the county 
in question, and to exercise all the powers attaching to that body. 
When this proposal was unfolded to the House of Commons it was 
feceived with shouts of laughter upon the one side, and abashed 
silence upon the other. People asked themselves, Was it seriously 
intended? A more grotesque proposal to make, under the guise of 
ascheme for conferring the right of self-government upon a country, 
was never heard of. Needless to say, the Government did not dare 
to make any similar proposal in the English or Scotch Local Govern- 
ment Bill. Not alone does this clause place the very existence of 
the county councils at the mercy of a couple of judges, but it invents 
specially for their benefit anew crime. ‘Oppression ” is one of the 
offences for which councils are to be put “in the dock,” and upon 
conviction of which they are to be summarily suppressed. What is 
“oppression”? ? There is no such crime known to our law. Where 
are we to look for a definition of its meaning? There is no such 
definition in our criminal law, nor in the Bill. It is, I suppose, to 
be left to be interpreted at their own sweet will by “the judges on 
the rota for the trial of election petitions.” A nice proceeding 
surely, at this period of the nineteenth century! What would have 
been said had Mr. Ritchie proposed any such penal clause for English 
ratepayers? The Government would hardly have survived its pro- 
posal for a week. But for Ireland it is quite different. The Irish 
people are mere “ Hottentots.” It may be necessary, in order to 
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satisfy an inconveniently conscientious class of English voters, to go 
through the form of giving them a Local Government Bill to make 
good the election pledges of 1886, but in their case the Bill, in order 
to be “safe,” must be a sham and an insult. But it may be said if 
there is no fear of oppression or corruption on the part of Irish 
county councils, this clause will remain a dead letter, and can do no 
harm. If that argument is a sound one in the case of Ireland, it is 
also a sound one in the case of England, yet no sane man would 
venture to say that the English people would tolerate such a clause 
for twenty-four hours. County councils in England are subject to 
the complete control of the High Court of Justice. If they by the 
breadth of a hair outstep their limits or their powers—the Court of 
Queen’s Bench and the Court of Chancery have ample jurisdiction 
under the Common Law to restrain, by the use of ancient and 
well-known methods, under pain of fine and imprisonment, any 
irregular or illegal action of their part. Here, without any 
grotesque and absurd proposal for the “trial” of a popularly 
elected body, without the creation of any new crime unknown to 
our law, a complete safeguard is to be found against any such 
dangers as may be feared from newly elected and endowed 
popular bodies. These powers, which are considered sufficient in 
England and in Scotland, must be sufficient in Ireland. To say that 
further and larger powers of restraint and control are necessary in 
Ireland is to stamp our people as inferior in intelligence and in 
common honesty, and we should be less than men if we did not resent 
such treatment, not merely as an injustice, but as an insult. What 
reason exists for thus branding the Irish people as stupid, dishonest, 
or oppressive? How do such representative bodies as we have been 
permitted to possess compare in these respects with similar bodies in 
England ? It is not long since a Commission held an inquiry into 
the Metropolitan Board of Works in London, a body which one 
would have thought from its constitution consisted of the very salt 
of the earth. The result of the inquiry was to expose to the world 
a spectacle of incompetence, recklessness, and, indeed, of corruption, 
which shocked the public and led to its speedy destruction. What 
similar instance can be pointed to in Ireland since the reform of the 
municipal corporations ?: 

The action of certain boards of poor-law guardians from time to 
time in Ireland may be instanced as proof of the need of some 
reserve power to deal with recalcitrant elective bodies. It is true 
that the Local Government Board in Ireland has of recent years 
more than once dissolved boards of guardians and appointed paid 
guardians to do their work. These, however, have simply been 
incidents in the political and agrarian war. There is no instance 
that I know of, of any Irish board of guardians, or any Irish repre- 
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"sentative board whatever, being guilty of “corruption, malversation, 
or oppression.”’ In almost all the cases the boards have been dis- 
solved because of granting outdoor relief to evicted tenants when 
they had no authority in law for so doing. These were incidents in 
the revolution which was on foot. Of course, if Englishmen look 
forward to a state of war as being the normal condition of Ireland in 
the future, they may be right in surrounding every power given to 
the people with extravagant safeguards, though indeed in that case 
I think it would be wiser and more consistent not to go through the 
farce of pretending to give local government to Ireland at all. But 
to us, who hope, before this century ends, to see the Irish land ques- 
tion at rest, and to witness the union of all classes of our country in 
an honest effort to rule ourselves in national as well as local affairs, 
these restrictions seem quite unnecessary and intensely offensive. 
Certain boards of guardians in two or three districts of Ireland may 
have endeavoured, in moments of popular passion and in the course 
of a fierce social war, to outstep their limits and powers. This 
forms no justification for a proposal which is based. upon the sup- 
posed probability of county councils being corrupt and oppressive. 
There is nothing in the Irish character, nothing in the history of 
Trish representative bodies, to justify the belief that county councils 
in Ireland will be one whit less honest and capable than those bodies 
which have been granted, free from all offensive restrictions, to 
England {and to Scotland. It is said that this clause was not in 
Mr. Balfour’s Bill as he originally drafted if; that it was the inven- 
tion of the Irish supporters of the Government, and was forced upon 
the ex-Chief Secretary. I can well believe it. If this be really so 
there may be some probability of the clause being dropped by the 
Government. Of one thing I feel quite sure—they must either 
drop the clause or drop the Bill. A careful study of the remaining 
details of the measure discloses very many other more or less objec- 
tionable provisions, but none, with one single exception, which could 
not be fairly left over to be thrashed out and amended in committee. 

There is just one other proposal in the Bill which raises a grave 
question of principle, the enactment of which would of necessity be 
vigorously resisted by us. I mean the proposal to deprive those 
ratepayers who are unable to read of the franchise. It is, I submit, 
too late in the day to discuss the question as to whether the franchise 
is to be regarded as a right, or merely as a privilege to be extended 
to those who have educational or other qualifications. It: is too late 
to dwell upon the likelihood of illiterates being easily deceived or 
bribed or intimidated. The whole bent of modern thought and 
modern legislation has been in the direction of manhood suffrage. 
It is impossible in a matter of this kind to retrace our steps. For 
good or ill the parliamentary franchise has been conferred upon 
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illiterates. No sane man believes that that is a step which can ever 
be retraced. Every one knows, on the contrary, thatthe legisla- 
tion of the future will have for its object the removal of all those 
remaining obstacles which still stand in the way of an absolutely 
universal suffrage. 

The proposal to restrict the franchise in the case of elections for 
county councils, and to deprive a man who is qualified to vote for a 
member of Parliament of the power of voting for a county coun. 
cillor, is simply puerile and cannot seriously be defended. We 
legislate not for the mere present, but for the future. The absence 
of elementary education amongst a considerable percentage of the 
adult population of the country is a matter to be deplored and to be 
vigorously dealt with. Education has made gigantic strides in this 
generation. Let this problem of educating the children be boldly 
grappled with in Ireland. Let us not be afraid to apply, where need th 
arises, the principle of compulsion, and in a very short time there of 
will be no need of vexing our souls by considering the justice or be 
wisdom of conferring the franchise upon illiterates. ag 

Meantime we cannot, even if we would, retrace our steps upon § ™ 
this question of the franchise. [Illiterates in England and Scotland — ¥ 
are entitled to vote for county councillors. TIlliterates in all three 
kingdoms can vote for members of Parliament. But Mr. Balfour 
proposes that illiterates in Ireland shall be deprived of the right to 
vote in county council elections. It cannot be done. Amend the 
Ballot Act, if need be. Strengthen the protection it affords to illite- 
rate voters. Increase the precautions against any possible inter- 
ference with the voter, or intimidation of his free will, if indeed it 
be possible to do so; but to take a retrograde step on the question of 
the franchise at this period of our history is to attempt to turn back 
the tide, and even in the case of Ireland this is an impossibility. 

Mr. Balfour’s friends claim that his Irish administration has been 
a success. I do not desire to deny that during his term of office 
some useful Irish measures have been passed into law. The Land 
Act of last year is not, it is true, working as smoothly and rapidly 
as was anticipated. Its defects, admitted with practical unanimity 
to-day, were pointed out with clearness during the committee stage 
of the Bill in the House of Commons by Mr. Parnell and others. 
As usual, however, English members thought they knew what was 
good for Ireland far better than Jreland’s representatives did. The 
provisions objected to by Mr. Parnell were retained, and we see the 
result to-day. These defects, however, are now known, and can be 
easily remedied. In spite of them it must be acknowledged the 
Land Act of last year is a great measure, and for my part I don’t 
grudge Mr. Balfour any meed of praise he may be entitled to on its 
account. His attempt to deal with the problem of the congested 
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and failed than never to have tried at all; while his scheme of 
light railways brought money and employment to an almost starving 
population in the West. For each and all of these things he is 
entitled to credit. But he himself would be the last to deny that 
the measure by which his administration will be remembered, and 
by which it must be judged, is the Perpetual Coercion Act of 1887. 
By the permanent suspension of trial by jury and other sacred 
rights of the Constitution he sought not only to put down temporary 
disorder, but to provide a remedy for political discontent and tradi- 
tional disloyalty. The panacea was not original. It had been tried 
by every English ruler of Ireland from the days of the Union. Since 
1800 close upon seventy Coercion Acts have been passed for Ireland 
by the Imperial Parliament. The necessity which Mr. Balfour 
thought he found for the Act of 1887 constituted conclusive evidence 
of the failure of all those which preceded it. Has the Act of 1887 
been a success? I deny it. It may be said the agrarian movement 
against which it was directed has subsided. If so, that subsidence 
is the direct result of the split in the national forces, and in no sense 
whatever the result of Mr. Balfour’s coercion. It is true to say that 
every man and every agrarian combination against which the rigours 
of the Coercion Act were directed, gained in strength and popular 
favour in direct proportion to the amount of coercion applied to 
them. It has lessened the respect of the people for the law, and 
has intensified disloyalty to English government as it at present 
exists in Ireland. Mr. Balfour, in introducing the Local Govern- 
ment Bill, spoke of it as an insignificant measure compared with the 
Ooercion Act of 1887. Quite so. Land Acts, light railways, 
reforms of local government—these were mere incidents; the one 
great and abiding policy of the Government for Ireland has been a 
permanent suspension of the British Constitution. For this it will 
be remembered for all time in Ireland. If Mr. Balfour has any 
lingering desire to mitigate the resentment with which his Irish 
administration must be remembered, I would say, Let him throw 
overboard the insulting and useless provisions of his Local Govern- 
ment Bill to which I have alluded in these pages, and Irishmen will 
be only too glad to assist him in making it a useful measure, and to 
acknowledge that his connection with the government of their 
country has been marked by at least one enactment based upon 
the principle of equality between the peoples of England and of 
Treland. 

J. E. Repmonp. 










































HUMAN ELECTRICITY. 


THE investigations of physicists make it highly probable that all 
movements of matter, even those of a molecular character, are linked 
with electrical phenomena. Friction, even the brushing of the wind 
over the surfaces of things, the falling of rain-drops from the sky, 
the action of light and heat, the production of flame, and all the 
molecular chemical changes that are silently going on in inanimate 
nature, are associated with changes in the electrical state. It follows 
that our modern methods of producing electricity, by friction, by 
induction, by heat, by chemical action, are but specially contrived 
imitations of processes carried on throughout the ages. Such con- 
siderations would naturally lead one to expect that electrical pheno- 
mena would also be associated with those finer molecular changes on 
which life depends, and that it is only a matter of experimental 
detail to demonstrate the existence of an animal electricity. It 
seldom, however, happens in science that we see far before us, and 
even acute minds miss recognising facts that to their successors are 
everywhere apparent; the usual procedure rather is that we look 
backwards and find an intellectual satisfaction in tracing the gradual 
unfolding of any department of knowledge, while we have some 
difficulty in even imagining a time when such knowledge did not 
exist. 

All this is true of animal electricity. Thus electrical fishes have 
been known from early times. The benumbing effects experienced 
by a fisherman in the Adriatic, when he drew a torpedo from his 
net, were familiar to Aristotle. An Egyptian inscription, executed 
about five thousand years ago, shows figures of the well-known 
Malapterurus, the thunderer fish of the Arabs, a fish having such 
electrical properties as could not have escaped the attention of the 
ancient people. It was not till 1773, however, that Walsh first 
demonstrated that the shocks of the torpedo were truly electrical. 
Thirteen years after, namely, in 1786, Luigi Galvani, professor 
of anatomy and physiology in Bologna, noticed that the limbs of 
recently killed frogs became convulsed when brought near a fric- 
tional electrical machine in action. This famous observation marks 
a new epoch in the history of science. He found that the convulsive 
twitches occurred only when a spark was emitted from the con- 
ductor, and only when some metallic substance was in contact with 
the nerve. Recognising the sensitiveness of the frog’s nerves to 
electric shocks, he used them in investigations into the phenomena 
of atmospheric electricity; and, on the 20th of September, 1786, he 
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. suspended, by copper hooks, three frogs to the iron trellis-work on 
© the roof of his house, and saw, as the limbs were blown about by the 
> wind, that convulsions occurred when the toes touched the iron 
' railing. This proved that an electrical machine was not required, 
’ but while Galvani recognised the fact, he missed the true explana- 
" tion. We now know that the twitches of the frogs’ legs were 
" caused by electrical currents that came, not from the sky, nor from 
the animal tissues themselves, as Galvani imagined, but from the 
contact of the copper hooks with the iron railing. About this 
» period the old and ever-recurring question of the nature of life was 
’ im an acute stage,and it is not wonderful that the physiologist of 
Bologna thought, from this and numerous other experiments, that 
he had detected the “nervous fluid,” the something which, if not 
life itself, was at least inseparable from it. This is now an old story ; 
and all the world knows that the famous controversy between Gal- 
yani and his followers and Volta, the professor of natural philosophy 
in the University of Pavia, led to the invention of the voltaic pile 
in 1799, and still more to the discovery of the production of electric 
currents by the contact of dissimilar metals, more especially when one 
_ of them is acted on chemically by certain fluids. For a long time the 
brilliancy of the results flowing from the investigations into voltaic 
electricity threw the discoveries of Galvani into the shade; but by- 
and-by, as experimental methods became more delicate, it was found 
‘that'there is in truth an animal electricity, the existence of which 
"was doubted by Volta and his followers. 
' We know now that in some of Galvani’s primitive experiments 
the electric currents that caused muscles to contract were undoubt- 
“edly produced by the living tissues themselves. It was next to 
impossible, at that time of day, to prove the fact. The apparatus 
for the detection of extremely feeble currents had not been invented. 
The next step was made by Oersted, in 1820, when he discovered 
the influence of a current of electricity on a magnetic needle, and 
the construction of a galvanometer thus became possible. Five years 
later, in 1825, Nobili constructed such an instrument for physio- 
logical purposes, and by means of it he demonstrated that a current 
could be obtained from a frog’s muscle. He prepared a frog, intro- 
duced its two legs into two glasses of salt water, placed in each 
vessel a strip of zinc, connected the two strips with the galvano- 
meter, and obtained a deviation of the needle to the extent of 10° 
to 30°. He showed that Galvani was right in maintaining the 
existence of an animal electricity, while he was wrong in holding 
that the contact of two metals with the tissues gave a proof of this. 
On the other hand, Volta was right in his statement that the 
twitches of the frog’s muscles in Galvani’s experiments were inde- 
pendent of an animal electricity, but he was wrong in denying, as 
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he did, that electrical currents existed in the tissues. Matteucci, 
about 1837, enriched the subject by many beautiful investigations, 
and by joining the thighs of frogs in a special way, he made a 
living voltaic pile, which produced effects sifnilar in character to the 
piles built up by physicists with discs of metals and intervening discs 
of paper or cloth. Then came du Bois-Reymond, the present vener- 
able professor of physiology in Berlin, and the successor of Johannes 
Miiller, who was the intellectual godfather of such men as von 
Helmholtz, du Bois-Reymond, Virchow, Briicke, and Reichert. In 
1841, du Bois Reymond, who combines, as his ancestry would lead 
us to expect, Celtic fervour with Teutonic thoroughness, took up the 
subject of animal electricity with rare enthusiasm, and since then 
has laboured on it with much success. One feels, after reading any 
one of his numerous monographs, that he has left little for the 
gleaners in this field of research. Electro-physiology has attracted 
many able workers during the fifty years that have elapsed since 
du Bois-Reymond entered on it, and much has been accomplished, 
more especially in examining the properties of the electrical fishes. 
It may not be uninteresting now to inquire as to what can really be 
demonstrated. 

In the first place, by using a sensitive galvanometer, or the 
ingenious capillary electrometer, a kind of electric manometer, 
invented by Lippmann, in 1873, and by connecting tissues with the 
unpolarizable electrodes of du Bois-Reymond (a contrivance by which 
contact can be made between the galvanometer or electrometer and the 
tissues without the risk of generating currents by chemical action), 
it can be shown that all living tissues show differences of potential, 
at different points, or, in other words, that electrical currents pass 
through the instruments when the tissues are placed on the elec- 
trodes. With such sensitive appliances, a bit of skin, a morsel of 
muscle or nerve, a fragment of such an organ as a gland, an eye, or 
a heart, show electrical currents. Although a normal muscle, abso- 
lutely uninjured, is isoelectric, that is, gives no current because all 
points of its surface have the same potential, it is often impossible to 
place on the electrodes a muscle, or, indeed, any living tissue, so as 
not to show currents by the movement of the needle of the galvano- 
meter. Careful examination, however, proves that the strongest 
currents are manifested when certain surfaces are brought into con- 
tact with the electrodes. For example, in the case of muscle, the 
strongest current is obtained when one electrode touches the centre 
of a transverse section, while the other touches the uninjured surface 
of what may be called the equator of the muscle, that is, a line 
encircling it in the middle of its length, and it can be shown that the 
surface is always positive to the transverse section. The same is 
true of nerve. If a frog’s eye is placed on the electrodes, the centre 
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| of the cornea is positive to the transverse section of the optic nerve, 


and the internal surface of the retina is positive to its outer or 
choroidal surface. Again, if a small piece is snipped off the apex of 
the ventricle of a frog’s heart, this surface is negative to any other 
surface, while the heart is at rest and does not makea beat. All 
of these currents are, of course, due to differences of potential; and 


_ a8 they exist while the tissue or organ is at rest, they may be called 
resting currents, and they are usually due to the injured surface 


undergoing molecular changes causing it to become of a different 


potential from that of any part that has not been injured. If 
living matter has a fresh surface exposed by an incision, the sur- — 
face begins to die, that, is to say, it rapidly undergoes molecular 
changes, and the dying matter becomes of lower electrical potential 
than the matter that is not dying, so that if the dying surface is 


connected with one electrode while the non-dying surface is con- 


nected with the other, a current passes through the galvanometer 
from the non-dying to the dying. Another way of expressing the 
same fact is to say that any local injury to living matter always 
disturbs electrical equilibrium, because the injured part becomes very 
quickly of lower potential. Now, it is evident that chemical action, 
as occurs in dying of tissue, will be greatest on the injured surface. 
We may suppose that this surface, acting like the zinc, the positive, 


' plate in a Daniell’s cell, generates currents which pass through the 


muscle to its surface, issue from the surface (thus the positive pole) 
to the galvanometer, and back from the galvanometer to the injured 
surface, which thus represents the negative pole. Such currents, 
therefore, are evidently not of much physiological importance, except 
that they differentiate between different planes of vitality. 

But the case is different when the tissue or organ discharges its 
normal function. This will be readily understood if we examine 
what occurs in a contracting muscle. ‘The normal function of a 
muscle is to contract, that is to say, there is a movement of its proto- 


' plasm by which it shortens in length while it increases in thickness. 


Now, suppose a muscle laid on the electrodes so that a “resting ” 


current is manifested by the deflection of the needle of the galvano- 


“meter ; let the nerve supplying the muscle be irritated so as to cause 


contraction of the muscle; instantly the needle of the galvanometer 
moves in the opposite direction, and it may pass even beyond the 
zero point. This is due to the generation of a new current in the 
muscle, in a direction opposite to that of the resting current. The 
proof is this: let us compensate the resting current before causing 
contraction of the muscle, by sending a portion of a current from a 
Daniell’s element in the opposite direction, so that the galvanometer 


is brought to zero; then cause the muscle to contract, and the new 


current, the action current, as it may be called, sends the galvano- 
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meter needle to the opposite side of zero. This phenomenon of a 
new current in the opposite direction is known technically as the 
negative variation, and it is of importance physiologically because 
it is the indication of changes occurring in the muscle that 
are associated with its contraction. It is a vital phenomenon 
because it can only occur when the muscle is alive. The action 
current may be accounted for by supposing that at the nerve termi- 
nations in the muscle there is some kind of local change, just as 
occurs on the cut surface of a muscle. This local action, probably 
chemical, generates a current which passes through the muscle in 
the reverse direction to that of the resting current; that is to say, 
it flows to the cut surface, passes out by it to the galvanometer, and 
returns from the galvanometer to the point of entry of the nerve. 
The cut surface, therefore, during the action current, becomes the 
positive pole, while the uninjured surface is the negative pole of the 
little muscle battery ; exactly the reverse state of matters to what 
obtained while the muscle was at rest. 

Early observations seemed to show that this negative variation 
was a kind of wave of negativity that swept through the muscle, and 
was over and gone before the muscle contracted ; but recent experi- 
ments of Burdon Sanderson, in which he simultaneously photo- 
graphed the movement of the muscle and the movement of the 
mercury in the capillary electrometer, demonstrate that the nega- 
tivity extends into the time of. the contraction, or, in other words, 
that the two phenomena go closely together. The electromotive 
force between the longitudinal and transverse sections of the resting 
gastrocnemius muscle of a frog is from ‘03 to ‘08 volt, and the 
negative variation may amount to as much as °04 volt. 

Similar action currents occur in nerve. A nerve has a resting 
current ; but when the molecular disturbances which, for want of a 
better term, we call a nerve current, passes along it, there is a 
negative variation. 

Electrical phenomena may also be discovered in the central ner- 
vous organs. If we bring the electrodes of the galvanometer into 
contact with the surface of the brain, electrical changes occur when 
light falls on the eye. Recently, Gotch and Horsley have explored 
the spinal cord with electrodes connected with the capillary electro- 
meter, and they have found electrical variations in the motor strands 
of the cord when motor centres in the cerebral cortex were irritated. 
Thus, in a sense, they tapped the wires of the living telegraphic 
system and got information as to the paths in the cord along which 
motor, and even sensory, impulses travel. It seems to be only a 
matter of experiment to discover electrical changes in all the cerebral 
nervous organs. Could we picture to ourselves the changes in the 
brain when its higher centres are in a state of molecular disturbance, 
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noticing the effects of his words on the audience, now becoming 
conscious that he is obscure, and again that he is succeeding in 
making things plain, now watching the clock and noting the inevit- 
able flight of time—could we, in such circumstances of mental 
turmoil, examine the phenomena of the brain, we would, in all 
probability, obtain evidence of rapid changes of potential, and of 


gurrents flashing in a thousand directions, pursuing paths the 


intricacies of which are many times greater than if all the tele- 
graphic and telephonic wires of London were concentrated in one 


-yast exchange. 


Take another illustration, Place a frog’s eye on the electrodes ; 
we at once obtain a resting current, as above indicated. Keep the 


' little eye in the dark, and the-resting current becomes less and less 


as the tissues die; but allow light to fall upon it—even a flash of 
light lasting the thousandth of a second, or the light of a vesta at a 
distance of several. yards—and there is usually, first, a positive varia- 
tion, then a falling off, if the light is allowed to act; and, lastly, if 
the light is suddenly cut off, there is almost invariably a second 
(positive) increase, followed by a (negative) diminution of the cur- 


rent (Holmgren, Dewar, and the writer). It is highly probable 


that similar electrical phenomena are related to the action of stimuli 
on all the terminal organs of sense. 

The skin of all animals shows a current passing from the surface 
inwards. This has been supposed to be due to abrasion of the sur- 
face, and the skin current must be distinguished from that due to 
secreting glands in that organ. Thus the skins of fishes show a 
true skin current, although they contain no glands. The glands of 


_ the skin, however, produce currents, and it can be shown that when 


the secretory nerves of the glands are irritated, there is a positive 
variation or increase coincident with the secretion of sweat. Such 
electromotive phenomena connected with secretion have been demon- 
strated in the pad of the cat’s foot, which contains numerous glands, 
and also in the submaxillary salivary gland. Thus the phenomena 
of secretion are undoubtedly connected with electrical changes. 

One of the most interesting demonstrations of electrical phenomena 
in living structures is that of the variations connected with the beat 
of the heart. If the heart of a frog be laid on the electrodes, so that 
one electrode touches the base while the other touches a cut or in- 
jured surface at the apex, the needle of the galvanometer immediately 
begins to swing backwards and forwards, and it is easy to show that 

© swings are coincident with the beats. This remarkable pheno- 
mena has received much attention. It is almost impossible to trace 


the direction of the currents while the heart is beating; but if the 
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rhythmic beat is arrested by applying a ligature around the heart at 
the junction of the sinus venosus with the auricle, as was first shown 
by Stannius in 1852, it is then possible te bring about a single 
beat by stimulating the heart either at the base or at the apex. 
Suppose, now, that the heart was connected with the galvanometer, 
or, still better, with the capillary electrometer, and that we stimulate 
at the base, there is a contraction, the base becomes negative to the 
apex, and the next instant the apex becomes negative to the base. 
This is what occurs with a normal beat. On the other hand, if the 
apex is stimulated, the apex becomes first negative to the base, and 
then the base negative to the apex. Evidently, then, in a normal beat, 
the contraction commences at the base and travels to the apex. But 
the electrical change does not occur in the same phase throughout 
the heart at one moment; on the contrary, the wave of negativity 
travels to the apex. An instant afterwards, however, the contraction 
change at the base has disappeared, while it still remains at the 
apex. At this moment the apex is negative to the base. There are 
thus two phases with each contraction, and the phenomenon is termed 
a diphasic variation. Hence the swinging of the needle of the gal- 
vanometer. It is driven alternately in opposite directions. Similar 
phenomena have been noticed in the isolated mammalian heart. 
By far the most beautiful demonstration of this kind, however, has 
been recently given by Dr. Augustus Waller, of St. Mary’s Hospital, 
London. Using the capillary electrometer, he has succeeded in 
showing electrical variations in man, without the necessity of making 
even an abrasion of the epidermis. Deeply placed as the heart is in 
the chest, full as it is of blood, and surrounded by the chest walls 
composed of bone, muscle, and skin, yet by placing one electrode, 
say in the mouth, and the other on the left foot, or even by placing 
them on opposite sides of the heart on the chest wall, the electrical 
variations with each beat can be demonstrated. Each beat of the 
human heart shows different electrical potentials if two points are 
connected with the capillary electrometer, one on each side of an 
axis passing, roughly speaking, from the left shoulder obliquely 
downwards to the right side. Thus the body may be divided into 
two asymmetrical electrical districts, so far as the beat of the heart 
is concerned, one including the head and right upper extremity, and 
the other the three remaining extremities. 

We have seen that electrical variations occur in connection with 
muscular contraction, and at once the question arises of whether 
any such changes can be demonstrated in the human being. Sup- 
pose we have a very sensitive galvanometer. Take two shallow 
vulcanite troughs, and fill them two-thirds full with a 2 per cent. solu- 
tion of common salt. Dip a perfectly clean slip of platinum into 
each trough, and lead wires from the strips to the galvanometer: 
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F Connect the two troughs with a strip of clean white blotting-paper 
" wet with the salt solution. As a rule, if precautions have been 
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taken to have everything absolutely clean, no current will pass 
through the galvanometer. Then wash the hands thoroughly and 
place one in each vulcanite trough. At first there is usually a swing 
of the galvanometer, but it soon comes to rest. Then contract 
powerfully the muscles of the right arm. There will be a swing 


im one direction, say to the right. Next throw the muscles of the 


left arm into contraction. The needle of the galvanometer will now 
swing in the opposite direction. By alternately contracting the 
muscles of the right and left arms the needle of the galvanometer 
can be caused to swing rhythmically. This experiment, first made 


by du Bois-Reymond, demonstrating what he calls the man-current, is 


of great interest. Careful examination shows that when the muscles 
of the right arm are contracted an electrical change passes through 
the body from the right to the left arm, out from the left arm to 
the galvanometer, and back from the galvanometer to the right arm. 
When the muscles of the left arm are contracted the reverse occurs ; 
or, in other words, a current passes through the body from the con- 
tracting to the passive arm, and through the galvanometer from the 
passive to the contracting arm. Some have supposed that this isa 


' skin-current, or rather a current due to a change in the cutaneous 
‘secretions, and it has been stated that it will not occur if the secre- 


tory nerves have first been paralysed by atropine. As excitation 
of secretory nerves gives a positive variation, it is difficult to account 
in this way for the negativity that occurs in the actively contracting 
muscles, while the remarkable uniformity in the results that one, by 
careful experiment, obtains by alternately and rapidly contracting the 
muscles of the two arms, is in favour of the view that the man-cur- 
rent is due to electrical changes occurring in the muscles themselves. 

Enough has been written to show that in all probability all vital 
phenomena are associated with electrical changes. Up to the pre- 
sent time, however, there is no absolute proof that these changes are 
caused simply by the chemical phenomena happening in the tissues, 
and on which it is usually assumed the phenomena of life depend. 
It is possible that the electrical changes may be of a different order, 
and that what we call vitality is dependent, not only on physico- 
chemical changes, but also on those more subtile phenomena which 
we call electrical. Electricity, in its essence, is just as mysterious 


"as life, and we are yet far from being able to correlate the two classes 


of phenomena. We may be helped towards this consummation by a 
careful study of what is known of those living electrical machines, 
the electric ray (torpedo), the electric eel (gymnotus), and the thun- 
derer of the Nile (ma/apterurus). This must, however, be reserved 
for another time. Joun G. McKenprick. 










AMONG THE CHIEFS OF BECHUANALAND. 


BxECHUANALAND is about as big as France, and a country which has 
been gradually coming under the sphere of British influence since 
Sir Charles Warren’s campaign, and which in a very few years must 
of necessity be absorbed into the embryo empire which Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes hopes to build up from the Lakes to Cape Town. At present 
there are three degrees of intensity of British influence in Bechuana- 
land, in proportion to the proximity to headquarters :—Firstly, the 
Crown Colony to the south, with its railway, its well-to-do settle- 
ments at Taungs, Vryberg, and Mafeeking, and with its native 
ehiefs confined within certain limits. Secondly, the British Protec- 
torate to the north of this over such chiefs as Batuen, Pilan, 
Linchwe, and Sechele, extending vaguely to the west into the Kala- 
hari Desert, and bounded by the Limpopo river and the Dutchmen 
on the east. Thirdly, the independent dominions of the native chief 
Khama, who rules over a vast territory to the north, and whose 
interests are entirely British, for with their assistance only can he 
hope to resist the attacks of his inveterate foe, King Lobengula of 
Matabeleland. 

As for the country itself, it is but a sorry one; down by the Lim- 
popo and wherever there is water it is fertile, but these places are 
barely sufficient to support the natives themselves, who cannot, taken 
altogether, amount to eighty thousand souls. The chief area of 
Bechuanaland is dry and waterless, even after the rains; a long 
elevated plateau covered for the most part with scrubby bush, 
featureless and intensely wearisome to travel through. 

Two roads through Bechuanaland to Mashonaland were open to 
us from Mafeeking: the shorter one is by the river which, after the 
rains, is muddy and fever-stricken; the other is longer and less fre- 
quented; it passes through a corner of the Kalahari Desert, and 
had the additional attraction of taking us through the capitals of all 
the principal chiefs: consequently, we unhesitatingly chose it, and 
it is this journey which I now propose to describe. 

We may dismiss the Crown Colony of Bechuanaland with a few 
words. It differs little from any other such colony in South Africa, 
and the natives and their chiefs have little or no identity left to 
them. Even the once famous Montsoia, chief of the Ba-rolongs of 
Mafeeking, has sunk into the lowest depths of servile submission ; he 
receives a monthly pension of £25, which said sum he always puts 
under his pillow and sleeps upon; he is avaricious in his old age, 
and dropsical, and surrounded by women who delight to wrap their 
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swarthy frames in gaudy garments from Europe. He is nominally 
a Christian, and has been made an F.0.S., or Friend of Ally Sloper, 
the latter title being much more in accordance with his tastes, and 
he points with pride to the diploma which hangs on the walls of his 


hat. 


From Mafeeking to Kanya, the capital of Batuen, chief of the 
Ba-Ngwatetse tribe, is about eighty miles. At first the road is 
treeless, until the area is reached where terminates the cutting down 
of timber for the support of the diamond-mines at Kimberley, a 
process which has denuded all southern Bechuanaland of trees, and 
is gradually devastating the north. The rains were not over when we 
started, and we found the road saturated with moisture; in two 
days, near the Ramachlambana River, our progress was just one mile, 
in the course of which our waggons had to be unloaded and dug out 
six times, But Bechuanaland dries quickly, and a fortnight after 
this we had nothing to drink but concentrated mud, which made our 
tea and coffee so similar that it was impossible to tell the difference. 

On one occasion during our midday halt we had all our oxen inocu- 
lated with the virus of the lung sickness, for this fatal malady was 
then raging in Khama’s country. Our waggons were placed side by 
side, and with an ingenious contrivance of thongs our conductor and 
driver managed to fasten the plunging animals by the horns, whilst 
a string steeped in the virus was passed with a needle through their 
tails. Sometimes after this process the tails swell and fall off ; and 
up country a tailless ox has a value peculiarly his own. It is always 
rather a sickly time for the poor beasts, but as we only lost two out 


_ of thirty-six from this disease we voted the remedy successful. 


I think Kanya is the first place where one realises that one is in 
Africa. Though it is under British protection it is only nominally 
so, to prevent the Boers from appropriating it. Batuen, the chief, 
is still supreme, and, like his father, Gasetsive, he is greatly under 
missionary influence. He has stuck up a notice on the roadside at 
the entrance to the town in Sechuana, the language of the country, 
Dutch and English, which runs as follows :—‘I, Batuen, chief of 
Ba-Ngwatetse, hereby give notice to my people, and all other people, 
that no waggons shall enter or leave Kanya on Sunday. Signed, 
September 28th, 1889.” If any one transgresses this law Batuen 
takes an ox from each span, a transaction in which piety and profit 
go’conveniently hand in hand. 

Kanya is pleasantly situated amongst low hills well clad with 
trees. It is a collection of huts divided into circular kraals hedged 
in with palisades, four to ten huts being contained in each enclosure. 
These are again contained in larger enclosures, forming separate 
communities, each governed by its hereditary sub-chief, with its 
kotia or parliament circle in its midst. On the summit of the hill 
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many acres are covered with these huts, and there are also many in 
the valley below. Certain roughly-constructed walls run round the 
hill, erected when the Boers threatened an invasion; but now these 
little difficulties are past, and Batuen limits his warlike tendencies 
to quarrelling with his neighbours on the question of a border line, 
a subject which never entered their heads before the epoch of British 
influence. 

All ordinary matters of government and justice are discussed in 
the large kotla before the chief’s own hut; but big questions, such 
as the border question, are discussed at large tribal gatherings in the 
open veidt. There was to be one of these gatherings of Batuen’s 
tribe near Kanya on the following Monday, and we regretted not 
being able to stop and witness so interesting a ceremony. 

The town is quite one of the largest in Bechuanaland, and pre- 
sents a curious appearance on the summit of the hill. The hotia is 
about 200 feet in diameter, with shady trees in it, beneath which 
the monarch sits to dispense justice. We passed an idle afternoon 
therein, watching with interest the women of Batuen’s household, 
naked save for a skin lvosely thrown around them, lying on rugs 
before the palace, and teaching the children to dance to the sound 
of their weird music, and making the air ring with their merry 
laughter. In one corner Batuen’s slaves were busy filling his 
granaries with maize just harvested. His soldiers paraded in front 
of his house, and kept their suspicious eyes upon us as we sat’; many 
of them were quaintly dressed in red coats, which once had been 
worn by British troops, soft hats with ostrich feathers in them, and 
bare black legs. 

Ma-Batuen, the chief’s mother, received us somewhat coldly when 
we penetrated into her hut; she is the chief widow of old Gasetsive, 
Batuen’s father, a noted warrior in his day. The Sechuana tribes 
have very funny ideas about death, and never, if possible, let a man 
die inside his hut; if he does accidentally behave so indiscreetly 
they pull down the wall at the back to take the corpse out, as it 
must never go out by the ordinary door, and the hut is usually 
abandoned. Gasetsive died in his own house, so the wall had to 
be pulled down ; it has never been repaired, and remains abandoned. 
Batuen built himself a new palace, with a hut for his chief wife 
on his right, and a hut for his mother on the left. His father’s 
funeral was a grand affair; all the tribe assembled to lament the 
loss of their warrior chief, and he was laid to rest in a lead coffin in 
the midst of his kot/a. The superstitious of the tribe did not approve 
of the coffin, and imagine that the soul may still be there making 
frantic efforts to escape. 

All the Ba-Ngwatetse are soldiers, and belong to certain regiments 
or years. A lot of the youths are at springtime initiated together into 
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" the tribal mysteries: generally the son of a chief is amongst them, 
" and takes the command of the regiment. In the old ostrich-feather 
days Kanya was an important trading station, but now there is none 
of this trade, and inasmuch as it is off the main road north, it is 
not a place of much importance from a white man’s point of view, 
and boasts only of one storekeeper and one missionary, both men of 
great importance in the place. 

After Kanya the character of the scenery alters, and you enter an 
undulating country thickly wooded, and studded here and there with 
ted granite kopjes, or gigantic boulders set in rich green vegetation, 
looking for all the world like pre-Raphaelite Italian pictures. 
Beneath a long kopje, 16 miles from Kanya, nestles Mashoupa, the 
¢apital of a young chief, the son of Pilan, who was an important man 
in his day, and, after breaking from his own chief Linchwe, brought 
his followers with him to settle in the Ba-Ngwatetse country as a 
sort of sub-chief with nominal independence. It is a conglomeration 
of bee-hive huts, many of them overgrown with gourds difficult to 
distinguish from the mass of boulders around them. When we 
arrived at Mashoupa a dance was going on—a native Sechuana dance 
—in consequence of the full moon and the rejoicings incident on an 
abundant harvest. In the kot/a some forty or more men had formed 
acircle, and were jumping round and round to the sound of music. 
Evidently it was an old war dance degenerated ; the sugar-cane took 
the place of the assegai, many black legs were clothed in trousers, 
and many black shoulders now wore coats ; but there still survive as 
telics of the past the ostrich-feather in the hat, the fly-whisk of 
horse-, jackal-, or other tail, the iron skin-scraper round the neck, 
which represents the pocket-handkerchief among the Kaffirs and is 
used to remove perspiration, and the flute with one or two holes, out 
of which each man seems to produce a different sound, while around 
the group of dancing men old women still circulate, as of yore, 
¢lapping their withered hands and encouraging festivity. It was a 
tight of considerable picturesqueness amid the bee-hive huts and tall 
overhanging rocks. 

Mashoupa was once the residence of a missionary, but the church is 
now abandoned and falling into ruins, because when asked to repair 
the edifice at their own expense the men of Mashoupa waxed wroth, 
and replied irreverently that God might repair his own house; and 
one old man who received a blanket for his reward for attending 
divine service is reported to have remarked, when the dole was 
stopped ; “No more blanket, no more hallelujah.” I fear me the 
men of Mashoupa are wedded to heathendom. 

The accession of Pilan to the chiefdom of Mashoupa is a curious 
instance of the Sechuana marriage laws. A former chief’s heir was 
affianced young; he died at the age of eight, before succeeding his 
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father, ‘and, according to custom, the second brother, Moshulilla, 
married the woman; their son was Pilan, who, on coming of age, 
turned out his own father, being, as he said, the rightful heir of the 
boy of eight, for whom the elder brother, Moshulilla, had been 
instrumental in raising up seed. There is a distinct touch of Hebraic, 
probably Semitic law in this, as there is in many another Sechuana 
custom. 

The so-called purchase of a wife is curious enough in Bechuana- 
land. The intending husband brings with him the number of 
bullocks he thinks the girl is worth ; wisely, he does not offer all his 
stock at once, leaving two or more, as the case may be, at a little 
distance, for he knows the father will haggle and ask for an equiva- 
lent for the girl’s keep during childhood, whereupon he will send 
for another bullock; then the mother will come forward and demand 
something for lactation and other maternal offices, and another 
bullock will have to be produced before the contract can be ratified. 
In reality this apparent purchase of the wife is not so barefaced a 
thing as it seems, for she is not a negotiable article and cannot again 
be sold; in case of divorce her value has to be paid back, and her 
children, if the purchase is not made, belong to her own family. 
Hence a woman who is not properly bought is in the condition of a 
slave, whereas her purchased sister has rights which assure her a 
social standing. 

From Pilan’s town the northward road becomes hideous again, and 
may henceforward be said to be in the desert region of the Kalahari. 
This desert is not the waste of sand and rock we are accustomed to 
imagine a desert should be, but a vast undulating expanse of country 
covered with timber—the mimosa, or camel thorn, the mapani-bush, 
and others which reach the water with their roots, though there are 
no ostensible water sources above ground. 

The Kalahari is inhabited sparsely by a wild tribe known as the 
Ba-kalahari, of kindred origin to the bushmen whom the Dutch 
term Vaal-pens, or “ Yellow-stomachs,” to distinguish them from 
the darker races. Their great skill is in finding water, and in dry 
seasons they obtain it by suction through a reed inserted into the 
ground, the results being spat into a gourd and handed to the thirsty 
traveller to drink. Khama, Sechele, and Batuen divide this vast 
desert between them; how far west it goes is unknown; wild 
animals rapidly becoming extinct elsewhere abound therein. It is 
vast limbo of uncertainty, which will necessarily become British 
property when Bechuanaland is definitely annexed; possibly with a 
system of artesian wells the water supply may be found adequate, 
and it may yet have a future before it when the rest of the world is 
filled to overflowing. 
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| We saw a few of these children of the desert in our progress north- 


wards; they are timid and diffident in the extreme, always avoiding 
the haunts of the white man, and always wandering hither and 
thither where rain and water may be found. On their shoulders 
they carry a bark quiver filled with poisoned arrows to kill their 
game. They produce fire by dexterously rubbing two sticks together 
to make a spark. At nightfall they cut grass and branches to make 
a shelter from the wind ; they eat snakes, tortoises, and roots which 
they dig up with sharp bits of wood, and the contents of their food 


bags are revolting to behold. They pay tribute in kind to the above- 


mentioned chiefs—skins, feathers, and tusks, or the mahatla berries 
used for making beer—and if these things are not forthcoming they 
take a fine grown boy and present him to the chief as his slave. 
Sechele is the chief of the Ba-quaina, or children of the quaina 
or crocodile. Their totem is the crocodile, which they will not 
kill or touch under any provocation whatsoever. The Ba-quaina 
are one of the most powerful of the Bechuanaland feud tribes, and it 
often occurred to me, Can the name Bechuanaland, for which nobody 
ean give a satisfactory derivation, and of which the natives them- 
selves are entirely ignorant, be a corruption of thisname? There 
have been worse corruptions perpetrated by Dutch and English 
pioneers in savage lands, and Ba-quainaland would have a deriva- 
tion, whereas Bechuanaland has none. 
» Sechele’s capital is on the hills above the river Molopololi, quite 
a flourishing place, or rather group of places, on a high hill, with a 


‘eurious valley or k/oof beneath it, where the missionary settlement 


lies, by the river banks. Many villages of daub huts are scattered 
over the hills amongst the red boulders and green vegetation. In 
the largest, in quite a European-looking house, Sechele lives. Once 
this house was fitted up for him in European style; it contained a 
glass chandelier, a sideboard, a gazogene, and a table. In those 


‘days Sechele was a good man, and was led by his wife to church ; 
‘but alas! this good lady died, and her place was supplied by a rank 


heathen, who would have none of her predecessor’s innovations. 
Now Sechele is very old and very crippled, and he lies amid the 
wreck of all his European grandeur; chandelier, sideboard, 


“gazogene, are all in ruins like himself, and he is as big a heathen 
“and as big a sinner as ever wore a crown. So much for the influence 
‘of women over their husbands, even when they are black. 


" Sebele, the heir apparent, does all the executive work of the 


_ country now, and the old man is left at home to chew his sugar- 


tane and smoke his pipe. Around the villages and in the hollow 
below, the native gardens or fields are very fertile; maize, kaffir 
corn, sugar-cane, grow here in abundance, and out of the tall reeds 
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black women came running to look at us ag we passed by, whose 
daily duty it is at this season of the year to act as scarecrows and 
save their crops from the birds. Beneath the corn and mealies they 
grow gourds and beans, and thereby thoroughly exhaust the soil 
which, after a season or two, is left fallow for a while; and if the 
ground becomes too bad around a town they think nothing of 
moving their abodes elsewhere, a town being rarely established in 
one place for more than fifty years. 

From Sechele’s town to Khama’s old capital, Shoshong, is a weary 
journey of over a hundred and thirty miles through the Kalahari 
Desert, and through that everlasting bush of mimosa thorn rising like 
impenetrable walls on either side of the road. Along this road there 
is hardly any rising ground; hence it is impossible to see anything 
for more than a few yards around one, unless one is willing to brave 
the dangers of penetrating the bush, returning to the camp with 
tattered garments and ruffled temper, if return one can, for when 
only a few yards from camp it is quite possible to become hopelessly 
lost, and many are the stories of deaths and disappearances in this 
way, and of days of misery spent by travellers in this bush without 
food or shelter, unable to retrace their steps. 

The botanist or the naturalist might here enjoy every hour of his 
day. The flowers are lovely, and animal life is here seen in many 
unaccustomed forms; there are the quaint, spire-like ant-hills 
tapering to pinnacles of fifteen feet in height; the clustered nests 
of the “family bird,’ where hundreds live together in a sort of 
exaggerated honeycomb; the huge yellow and black spiders, which 
weave their webs from tree to tree of material like the fresh silk of 
the silkworm which, with the dew and the morning sun upon them, 
look like gauze curtains suspended in the air. There are, too, the 
deadly puff adders, the night adders, and things creeping innumer- 
able, the green tree snake stealthily moving like a coil of fresh-cut 
grass; and wherever there is a rocky kopje you are sure to hear at 
nightfall the hideous screams of the baboons, coupled with the laugh 
of the jackal. But if you are not a naturalist, these things pall 
upon you after the sensation has been oft repeated, and this was the 
case with us. 

The monotony of the journey would now and again be relieved by 
a cattle-station, where the servants of Sechele or Khama rear cattle for 
their chiefs; and these stations always occur in the vicinity of water, 
which we hailed with delight, even if it was only a muddy vley, or 
pond, trampled by the hoofs of many oxen. These cattle-stations are 
generally large circular enclosures surrounded by a palisade, with a 
tree in the middle, beneath which the inhabitants sit stitching at 
their carosses, or skin rugs, in splendid nudity. All manner of 
skins and hunks of meat in process of drying hang afound; hide 
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_ thongs are fastened from branch to branch like spiders’ webs; con- 
sequently the air is not too fragrant, and the flies are an insupport- 
able nuisance. 
One evening we reached one of these kraals after dark, and a 
weird and picturesque sight it was. Having penetrated through the 
outer hedge, where the cattle were housed for the night, we reached 
inner enclosures occupied by the families and their huts. They sat 
crouching over their fires, eating their evening meal of porridge, 
thrusting long sticks into the pot, and transferring the stiff paste to 
their mouths. In spite of the chilliness of the evening, they were 
faked, save for a loin-cloth and their charms and amulets. A man 
stood near, playing an instrument like a bow with one string, with 
& gourd attached to bring out the sound. He played it with a bit of 
wood, and the strains were plaintive, if not sweet. 
Another night we reached a pond called Selinia, famous through all 
_ the country round, and a great point of rendezvous for hunters who 
are about to penetrate the desert. In this pond we intended to do great 
things in the washing line, and to tarry a whole day for this purpose ; 
but it was another disappointment to add to the many we had 
experienced on this road, for it was nothing but a muddy puddle 
; trampled by oxen, from which we had difficulty in extracting enough 
E liquid to fill our barrels. Needless to say, we did not stay for our 
; proposed washing day, but hurried on. 
. It was a great relief to reach the hills of Shoshong, the larger 
trees, the cacti, and the richer vegetation, after the long flat stretch 
f 
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of waterless bush-covered desert. The group of hills is considerable, 

reaching an elevation of about 800 feet, and with interesting views 
p from the summits. In a deep ravine amongst these hills lie the 
° Tuins of the town of Shoshong, the quondam capital of the chief 
Khama and the Ba-mangwato tribe. It is an interesting illustration 
t of the migratory spirit of the race. The question of moving had 
t long been discussed by Khama and his head men, but the European 
traders and missionaries at Shoshong thought it would never take 
ll place. They built themselves houses and stores, and lived con- 
e § tentedly. 

» Suddenly, one day, now three years ego, without any prefatory 
y warning, Khama gave orders for the move, and the exodus com- 
4 § menced on the following morning. The rich were exhorted to lend 
T; their waggons and their beasts of burden to the poor. Each man 
or helped his neighbour, and, in two months, 15,000 individuals were 
re § located in their new home at Palapwe, about sixty miles away, where 
& | water is plentiful, and the soil exceedingly rich. Thus was Shoshong 
at § abandoned; and the scarcity of water was the immediate cause of the 
of Migration, for there was only one slender stream to water the whole 
de } community ; and whole rows of women with their jars would stand 
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day and night awaiting their turn to fill them from the source up the 
valley, which in the dry season barely trickled. 

Everything was arranged by Khama in the most beautiful manner. 
He and his head men had been over at Palapwe for some time, and 
had arranged the allotments, so that every one on his arrival went 
straight to the spot appointed, built his hut, and surrounded it with 
a palisade. Not a murmur or a dispute arose amongst them. In 
reality, it was the knowledge of British support which enabled 
Khama to carry out this plan. Shoshong, in its rocky ravine, is 
admirably situated for protection from the Matabele raids. When 
a rumour spread of the enemy’s approach, the women and children 
were hurried off with provisions to the caves above the town, whilst 
Khama and his soldiers protected the entrance to the ravine. 
Palapwe, on the contrary, is open and indefensible, and would be at 
once exposed to the raids of Lobengula were it not for the camp of 
the Bechuanaland Border Police at Macloutsie, and the openly 
avowed support of Great Britain. 

The desolate aspect of the ruined town, as seen to-day, is exceed- 
ingly odd. The compounds or enclosures are all thickly overgrown 
with the castor-oil plant. The huts have,in most cases, tumbled in ; 
some show only walls, with the chequered and diaper patterns still 
on them so beloved by the Sechuana; others are mere skeleton huts, 
with only the framework left, The poles which shut in the cattle 
kraals have, in many instances, sprouted, and present the appearance 
of curious circular groves dedicated to some deity. The brick houses 
of European origin are the most lasting, the old stores and abodes of 
traders, but even these can now hardly be approached by reason of 
the thick thorn bushes which, in so short a space of time, have grown 
up around them. Far up the ravine is the missionary’s house, itself 
@ ruin overlooking the ruined town. Baboons, and owls, and vicious 
wasps now inhabit the rooms where Moffat lived and Livingstone 
stayed. There is not a vestige of human life now to be seen within 
miles of Shoshong, which was, three years ago, the capital of one of 
the most enlightened chiefs of South Africa. 

I must say, I looked forward with great interest to seeing a man 
with so wide a reputation for integrity and enlightenment as Khama 
has in South Africa, Somehow, one’s spirit of scepticism is on the 
qui vice on such occasions, especially when a negro is in question ; 
and I candidly admit that I advanced towards Palapwe fully 
prepared to find the chief of the Ba-mangwato a rascal and a 
hypocrite, and that I left his capital, after a week’s stay there, one of 
his most fervent admirers. 

Not only has Khama himself established his reputation for honesty, 
but he is supposed to have inoculated all his people with the same 
virtue. No one is supposed to steal in Khama’s country. He 
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; regulates the price of the goat you buy; and the milk vendor dare 
" not ask more than the regulation price, nor can you get it for less. 


One evening, on our journey from Shoshong to Palapwe, we passed 
@ loaded waggon by the roadside with no one to guard it save a dog; 
and surely, we thought, such confidence as this implies a security 
for property rare enough in South Africa. 

| The aspect of Palapwe is very pleasant. Fine timber covers the 
hill slopes. A large grassy square, shaded by trees, and with a 
stream running through it, has been devoted to the outspanning 
of the many waggons which pass through here. There are but few 
of those detestable corrugated-iron houses, for the Europeans have 
wisely selected to dwell in daub-huts, like the natives. Scattered 
far and wide are the clusters of huts in their own enclosures, governed 
by their respective indunas. 

High up on the hillside Khama has allotted the choicest spot of all 
to his spiritual and political adviser, Mr. Hepburn, the missionary. 
From here a lovely view extends over mountain and plain, over 
granite kopje, and the meandering river bed, far away into the blue 
distance and the Kalahari. Behind the mission-house is a deep 
favine, thick set with tropical vegetation, through which a stream 
runs called the Photo-Photo, which at the head of the gorge leaps 
over steep rocks, and forms a lovely cascade of well nigh a hundred 
feet ; behind the ravine, on the rocky heights, baboons and other 
wild animals still linger, perturbed in mind, no doubt, at this recent 
Occupation of their paradise. 

» Everything in Khama’s town is conducted with the rigour—one 
might almost say bigotry—of religious enthusiasm. The chief con- 
ducts in person native services, twice every Sunday, in his large 
found iot/a, at which he expects a large attendance. He stands 
beneath the traditional tree of justice, and the canopy of heaven, 
@uite in a patriarchal style. He has a system of espionage by which 
he learns the names of those who do not keep Sunday properly, and 
he punishes them accordingly. He has already collected £3,000 for 
achurch which is to be built at Palapwe. 

- The two acts, however, which more than anything else display the 


Power of the man, and perhaps his intolerance, are these. Firstly, 


he forbids all his subjects to make or drink beer. Any one who 
knows the love of a Kaffir for his porridge-like beer, and his occa- 
ional orgies, will realise what a power one man must have to stop 
this in a whole tribe. Even the missionaries have remonstrated with 
him on this point, representing the measure as too strong; but he 
Teplies, ‘‘ Beer is the source of all quarrels and disputes. I will stop 
it.” Secondly, he has put a stop altogether to the existence of 
Witch-doctors and their craft throughout all the Ba-mangwato— 
another instance of his force of will, when one considers that the 
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national religion of the Sechuana is merely a belief in the existence 
of good and bad spirits which haunt them and act on their lives, 
All members of other neighbouring tribes are uncomfortable if they 
are not charmed by their witch-doctor every two or three days. 

Like the other Sechuana tribes, the Ba-mangwato have a totem 
which they once revered. Theirs is the daiker, a sort of roebuck; 
and Khama’s father, old Sikkome, would not so much as step upon a 
rug of daiker-skin. Khama will now publicly eat a steak of that 
animal to encourage his men to shake off their belief. In manner 
the chief is essentially a gentleman, courteous and dignified. He 
rides a great deal, and prides himself on his stud. On one occasion 
he did what I doubt if every English gentleman would do—he sold 
a horse for a high price, which died a few days afterwards, where- 
upon Khama returned the purchase-money, considering that the ill- 
ness had been acquired previous to the purchase taking place. On 
his waggons he has painted in English, ‘“ Khama, Chief of the 
Ba-mangwato.” They say he understands a great deal of our tongue, 
but he never trusts himself to speak it, always using an interpreter. 

An instance of Khama’s system of discipline came under our notice 
during our stay at Palapwe. Attracted by the sound of bugles, I 
repaired very early one morning to the kot/a, and there saw men in 
all sorts of quaint dresses, with arms, and spades, and picks, wuster- 
ing to the number of about 200. On inquiry, I was told that it was 
a regiment which had misbehaved and displeased the chief in some 
way. The punishment he inflicted on them was this—that for 
given period they were to assemble every day and go and work in 
the fields, opening out new land for the people. There is something 
Teutonic in Khama’s imperial discipline, but the Sechuana are made 
of different stuff to the Germans. They are by nature peaceful and 
mild, a race with strong pastoral habits, who have lived for years in 
dread of Matabele raids; consequently their respect for a chief like 
Khama—who has actually on one occasion repulsed the foe, and who’ 
has established peace, prosperity, and justice in all his borders—is 
unbounded, and his word is law. 

Khama pervades everything in his town. He is always on horse- 
back, visiting the fields, the stores, and the outlying kraals. He 
has a word for every one; he calls every woman, “my daughter,” 
and every man, “my son”; he pats the little children on the head. 
He is a veritable father of his people, a curious and unaccountable 
example of mental power and integrity amongst a degraded and 
powerless race. His early history and struggles with his father and 
brothers are thrilling in the extreme, and his later development 
extraordinary. Perhaps he may be said to be the only negro living 
whose biography would repay the writing. 

The blending of two sets of ideas, the advance of the new and the 
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: persistence of the old, are curiously conspicuous at Palapwe, and per- 
_ haps the women illustrate this better than the men. On your evening 
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walk you may meet the leading black ladies of the place, parasol in 
hand, with hideous dresses of gaudy cottons, hats with flowers and 
feathers, and displaying as they walk the airs and graces of self- 
consciousness. A little further on you meet the women of the lower 
orders returning from the fields, with baskets on their heads filled 
with green pumpkins, bright yellow mealy pods, and rods of sugar- 
gane. A skin caross is thrown over their shoulders, and the rest of 
their mahogany-coloured bodies is nude, save for a leopard-skin loin- 
loth, and armlets and necklaces of bright blue beads. Why is it 
that civilisation is permitted to destroy all that is picturesque? 
Surely we of the nineteenth century have much to answer for in 
this respect. And the missionaries, who teach and insist on cloth- 
ing amongst races accustomed to nudity by heredity are responsible 
for three evils: firstly, the appearance of lung diseases amongst 
‘them ; secondly, the spread of vermin amongst them; and thirdly, 
the disappearance from amongst them of inherent and natural 
modesty. 

It had been arranged that on our departure from Palapwe we 
should take twenty-five of Khama’s men to act as excavators at the 
tuins of the Great Zimbabwe. One morning, at sunrise, when 
we were just rising from our waggons, and indulging in our 
matutinal yawns, Khama’s arrival was announced. The chief 


| walked in front, dignified and smart, dressed in well-made boots, 


trousers with a correct seam down each side, an irreproachable coat, 
gloves, and a billycock hat. Khama is a neatly-made, active man of 
sixty, who might easily pass for twenty years younger ; and at the 
fame time he is a dandy, a vice which has developed considerably in 
his son and heir, who cares for little else than clothes ; his face sparkles 
with intelligence; he is, moreover, shrewd, and looks carefully after 
the interests of his people, who in days scarcely yet gone by have 
been wretchedly cheated by unscrupulous traders. Behind him, in 
slong line, walked the twenty-five men whom he proposed to place at 
our disposal, strangely enough dressed in what might be termed the 
“transition style.” Ostrich feathers adorned all their hats. One 
Wore a short cutaway coat, which came down to the small of his 
back, and nothing else. Another considered himself sufficiently 
garbed with a waistcoat and a fly-whisk. They formed a curious 
®ollection of humanity, and all twenty-five sat down in a row at a 
Tespectful distance, whilst we parleyed with the chief. Luckily for 
Us our negotiations fell through owing to the difficulties of transport; 
4nd, on inspection, I must say I felt doubtful as to their capabilities. 
way from the influence of their chief, and in a strange country, I 
feel sure they would have given us endless trouble. 

_ VOL, LI. N.8. xx 
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We left Khama and his town with regret on our journey north- 
wards. A few miles below Palapwe we crossed the Lotsani River, a 
series of semi-stagnant pools, even after the rainy season. The water 
percolates through the sand, which has almost silted it up, and a 
little farther on we came across what they call a “sand-river.” Not 
a trace of water is to be seen in the sandy bed, but, on digging down 
a few feet, you come across it. 

The future colonisation and development of Bechuanaland is de- 
pendent on the question of water, pure and simple. If artesian 
wells can be sunk, if water can be stored in reservoirs, something 
may be done ; but, at present, even the few inhabitants of this vast 
territory are continually plunged in misery from drought. 

North of Palapwe we met but few inhabitants, and, after passing 
the camp of the Bechuanaland Border Police at Macloutsie, we 
entered what is known as the “debateable country ” between the 
territories of Khama and Lobengula, and claimed by both. It is, at 
present, uninhabited and unproductive, flat and uninteresting, and 
continues as far as Fort Tuli on the Shashi River, after crossing 
which we entered the country which comes under the direct influ- 
ence of the Chartered Company, the vaguely defined territory which 
now rejoices in the name of Mashonaland. 

J. Turopore Bent. 
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_.--1 FounD my way to the top of a winding staircase in the right 
‘wing of the pavillion, which stood, in the unpretending dignity of its 
white facade with dark green shutters symmetrically closed, at the 
back of a gravelled courtyard whose gates opened on the Rue de 
Monsieur, calmest among the smaller thoroughfares of the Quartier 
Saint-Germain. I was admitted into a minute ante-chamber, where 
feigned the usual sensation of fresh dimness; was then ushered 
through a study, hardly less minute, but bright and cheerful in 
the warm whiteness of its walls and ceiling and rich various hues 
of many handsomely bound books; some hangings now were drawn 
aside, and in a subtly-decorated tiny retreat at the extremity of his 
bachelor apartments of five years ago I met Paul Bourget. 

A nature of extraordinary delicacy and charm—that was the 
impression left upon me by this first conversation. Charm is not a 
thing to be analysed or to be explained; it isa thing simply to be 
enjoyed. In M. Bourget there are, no doubt, all kinds of complica- 
tions. Nevertheless, the fact remains that he exercises upon even 
astranger the attraction which can only arise from the union of fine 
brain, vivid feeling, and ardent spirit. What though it be possibly 
true that, as Verlaine somewhere sings, fout le reste est littérature ? 

The separate effect of different features and the divers particu- 
larities of manner and speech come in for secondary notice. As 
M. Paul Bourget talks, in a voice artistically inflected, one 
proceeds to mark how becomingly the soft, abundant dark 
hair, parted simply at the side, falls over the full, wide, and 
tufficiently high brow; how the bold yet fine curve of the nose 
imparts to the entire visage an expression of power; how the round 
moothness of the chin denotes a gentleness of nature, and the 
strongly-marked squareness of the jaw the intensity of the “will to 
live.” The eyes are’ large, dark, soft, and illumined with a species 
of confused brightness that lends them their strange expression of 
Mingled melancholy and ardour. It is no doubt from the mountain 
tace of Auvergne, whence if I mistake not he descends, that 
M. Bourget derives his vein of sentiment, as well as his tenacity of 
purpose and a certain enviable acquisitiveness and retentiveness of 
instinct. The ordinary enfant de ? Auvergne will work long, hard, and 
honestly in order to compass what he would call his “little sack,”’ 
to which, when once amassed, he will adhere like any limpet. Paul 
Bourget by not dissimilar methods has built up for himself a fine 
intellectual fortune, which instead of dilapidating or frittering away 
; xx2 
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he guards vigilantly and admirably invests and unceasingly in- 
creases. We all of us, probably, have our particular big man, our 
favourite great figure in history or in fiction. M. Bourget’s big 
man is understood to be Goethe, and this in itself may be a sort of 
indication. 

Further suggestions of Auvergne are to be found in such details 
as the evenness—matité, is how a French person would describe 
it—of M. Paul Bourget’s complexion, and in the squareness and 
sturdiness of the well-knit, open-chested figure. As for the still smaller 
question of dress, all Europe by this time knows that M. Bourget is 
past master in the art of ‘vestimentary harmony ””—to employ a term 
dear to the great Balzac. Such little effects of grace and nicety as 
may: be obtained with the meagre-spread palette of our modern male 
attire are one and all at M. Paul Bourget’s command. 


M. Bourget, with unhesitating hand, has limned for the greater 
delectation of his readers more than one private figure in contem- 
porary Parisian life. He cannot, therefore, object if he himself be 
slightly sketched. The critical examination and analysis of his 
literary talent is a much more difficult task. M. Paul Bourget’s 
work as a man of letters is ample and admits readily of subdivision ; 
the author of “Les Aveux,” of Hssais de Psychologie Contemporaine 
and of Le Disciple may be considered first as poet, then as critic and 
finally as novelist, after which nothing will remain but to add some 
observations on the general features that distinguish M. Bourget in 
the entirety of his endeavour, and that have secured to him his 
brilliant and commanding position in the field of literary art. 


I. 


After a childhood and early youth passed in schools and col- 
leges both provincial and Parisian, whose sordid hideousness he 
has described in a dozen different parts of his writings, M. Bourget 
arrived, some eighteen or twenty years ago, at man’s estate, and 
found himself compelled to give private lessons for a meagre and 
precarious living. The young man’s extreme fondness for litera- 
ture expressed itself first, as has been often enough the case before 
him, through the medium of rhyme. But his Poésies, written from 
1872 to 1876, and published in one volume under the separate 
heads of “Au Bord de la Mer,” “La Vie Inquiéte,” and “ Petits 
Poémes,” did not apparently bring him much nearer to his self- 
appointed goal of literary fame, A further volume compiled from 
1876 to 1882 and containing “Edel” and “Les Aveux,” marks 
so decided an advance in art (if not discovering any great acces- 
sion of feeling), that in justice to the real poet who, as Pierre Loti 
has it, is “ one of the individuals or animals composing the entity” 
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of M. Bourget, it will be well to neglect vol. i. of the Poésies, the 
better to concentrate one’s attention upon the contents of vol. ii. 

M. Bourget’s high-water level in poetry is probably found in the 
collection of various pieces to which he has given the general title of 
“Les Aveux.” There is among these morceaue an abundance of 
pleasing and excellent verse, yet the sum of the world’s harmony 
would not be very much less had “ Les Aveux ” remained unwritten. 

‘The subjects comprise the customary features of amorous and elegiac 

French poetry in this Baudelairean and Verlainean jin de siécle : 
sighs of desire, gasps of possession, spasms of “sharp” delight 
and wails of hideous despair; glimpses of nature elaborately 
dressed-up, here and there a dash or dose of philosophy and 
metaphysics, and a background in the most approved tone of 
fleshly pessimism to effectively throw up the whole. The rhythm 
throughout is harmonious and caressing, and the metres, in their 
muppleness and their variety, suggest an intimate acquaintance with 
{besides Verlaine and Baudelaire) Gautier, Leconte de Lisle, Sully- 
Prudhomme, Frangois Coppée, Richepin, and divers others, to say 
Rothing of Victor Hugo, /e pére d tous. Many lines, however, are 
Weak, and many epithets weaker :— 


** Répéte-toi les vers célébres de Lucréce ” 


(the present writer being responsible for the italics) might be 
instanced as the acme of curiosa infelicitas, were it not that M. 
Bourget has perpetrated other Alexandrines still more prosaic and 
platitudinous, such as— 


“Un allegro de Weber, aussi fin que sublime,” 


While elsewhere he has indulged in this stanza— 


** Une mystique intelligence 
L’un vers l’autre nous a conduits, 
Et tu me désirais d’avance 
Dans la détresse de tes nuits,” 


singular, as will be seen, in more respects than one. Again— 


‘* Que reste-t-il de ces heures qui furent miennes, 

Dis, chére téte aux yeux brilants, qu’en reste-t-il P ” 
is unfortunate in so far as it recalls the dialogue in the Arabian 
Nights between the caliph and the speaking head detached from its 
body. 
In the following passage :— 

‘« Et les souvenirs se font plus touchants 

Dans leur volupté qui s’achéve en plainte,” 

the line italicised is not the only one in M. Bourget’s poetry which 
feems suggestive of feline duos in the night hours. When M. 
Emile Augier, the famous French playwright now deceased (but, as 
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Jules Vallés wrote, “La mort n’est pas une excuse ”), pronounced 
his memorable appreciation of the author of Mensonges : “ Bourget ? 
O’est un cochon triste . . . ” he said a thing very mean and very 
silly, which may be cited as showing that even in Paris the “ criti- 
cism” of literary coteries is often mere offensive depreciation. A 
talent like M. Bourget’s is not to be summed up in two such words 
as the above, whatever be said or thought in such matters by 
good confréres whose brains have become affected by the frenzy 
of their desire to pinch or bite or sting. Still, in reading M. 
Bourget’s verse even more than in examining his prose, one cannot 
help perceiving now and again what M. Augier may have had in 
his mind when he uttered the little saying, which Bourget himself, 
by the way, quotes with “an excellent wit” in the pages of his 
Physiologie de 1 Amour Moderne. Often, too often, does M. Bourget 
display in his treatment of the physical aspects of passion a dark 
brutality which may be Baudelairean, but is also rather painful if 
not repugnant. “Thou knowest, dear Toby,” remarked, with a 
solemnity quite delightful under the peculiar circumstances, the 
ingenious Mr. Shandy, “thou knowest that there is no passion so 
serious as lust.” Far too many “ serious” lines occur in “ Les 
Aveux.” In one of his prose works, L’Irréparable, M. Bourget says 
(the passage, by the way, had perhaps better be left in its native 
French) : “Les femmes ont un art de tout dire sans rien articuler, 
qui leur permet de parler des plus vilaines choses de ce vilain monde 
sans y salir la pudeur de leur conversation.’ Albeit a woman-lover, 
M. Bourget has not herein invariably followed the feminine example. 
His /dches in this respect are all the more to be regretted, that his 
real note in matters of love and of passion—witness the many deli- 
cious passages throughout his books, passages heavy with a languid 
sweetness as of innumerable hothouse flowers—is one of tenderness 
and grace; sensuous, indeed, and never rising free'from the coils 
of matter, but yet inclining willingly to adore and to adorn. In 
frequent passages of his verse, as in the graceful line— 


‘*L’amour naissant est pur comme une piété,” 


and in the pretty romance from which I hereby quote a stanza— 


‘*Ce temps od tu m’aimas ressemble 
Aux temps charmants, aux temps lointains 
De mon enfance. Ah, gais matins!... 


Ah, gais matins! mon cceur en tremble” — 


M. Bourget comes much nearer to indicating the true shade of his 
sentiment than in all the calculated audacities of pieces singing the 
attractions of what Baudelaire characteristically denominated “la 
chair triste.” 

The Verlainean treble—or is it rather the strain peculiar to M. 
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"Jean Richepin in some of his earlier chansons ?—is best recalled 
by M. Bourget in verses like— 
































‘¢ Et rien n’est plus pareil au soir, 
Au soir éteint, au grand soir morne, 
Que la fin d’un sublime espoir, 
De l’espoir d’un bonheur sans borne.” 


Indeed M. Bourget is never happier than in describing certain 
“intimate” aspects of nature. ‘Sur l’eau morte du lac de 
- Windermere,” he says in his Etudes et Portraits, “des ‘les surgis- 
+ | sent, qui ne sont que des mottes de gazon. Le batelier a relevé 
ges rames, e¢ Ja muette beauté des choses est surnaturelle de douceur 
" pénétrante.” This delicate and skilful evocation of one of the most 
beautiful of scenes may well be used to conclude my series of quo- - 


i. = er 2.“ Sie 


+ tations. 

k The possession of a certain elegiac sense, of a good ear for the most 
f subtle and harmonious rhythms, and of considerable aptitude, both 
‘ natural and acquired, for coping with the material difficulties of 
; French versification, are not apparently sufficient to furnish forth a 
i poet of any great breadth, originality, or power; proof of which 
. is to be found in the fact that M. Bourget of late years has ceased 
. from rhyme. . ; 
e 

: IL 

Says M. Bourget in one of his poems :— 

7 ‘‘ Aujourd’hui, si mon coeur tremble je crois qu’il ment; 

. J’ai peur de retrouver dans ses folles extases 

i Le souvenir maudit des livres et des phrases,” 


: Not only in love, but in literature, does that “souvenir maudit ” 
* haunt M. Bourget—* moi, l’héritier de tant de livres ici-bas.” His 
" poetry, as we have seen, is so much overlaid by literary reminiscence as 
nearly to lose the breath of life. His novels, as we shall see, also 
groan beneath this burden of book-knowledge. But, in accordance 
with that great law of compensation whose effects one may trace 
from top to bottom of the scale and throughout all the infinite variety 
and complexity of the scheme of human things, the selfsame quality 
which has militated against the merit of certain forms of M. 
Bourget’s production has been instrumental in imparting superior 
excellence to others. M. Brunetiére writes of M. Bourget that “no 
one knows more, has read more, nor read better, nor meditated more 


is 
* profoundly upon what he has read, nor assimilated it more completely.” 
* So much “ reading ”’ and so much “ meditation,” even when accom- 


panied by strong assimilative powers, are not, perhaps, the most 
desirable and necessary tendencies in a writer of verse or of fiction. 
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To the philosophic critic, however, they must evidently be invalu- 
able; and thus it is that in a certain self-allotted domain of lite- 
rary appreciation allied to semi-scientific thought, M. Bourget stands 
to-day without a rival. 

Not that his critical work up to the present is very wide in range 
or considerable in bulk. But for its qualities of significance, pene- 
tration, pregnancy, and careful perfection of form, it is unsurpassed. 
France is a country where good literary criticism continually is 
being sought for, and, when found, is understood. What England 
wants is She’s, and Hansom Cabs, and Three Men in Boats, and England 
gets them. In France literary success may be gained through the 
production of merely a handful of literary critiques on some novel 

‘and ingenious plan. Five articles in the Revue Bleue, three articles 
in the Nouvelle Revue, were sufficient to make the reputations of, 
respectively, M. Jules Lemaitre and M. Bourget. To remark that 
no critical work comparable to that done of late years in France by 
MM. Bourget and Lemaitre appears or.is likely to appear in any 
English periodical is hardly necessary: English people, of all others, 
will understand that “demand regulates supply ”’ in this as in other 
things. But if literary criticism not inferior to the Lemaitre- 
Bourget standard were by any chance to crop up in (this stony 
British soil, would not its sweetness be wasted on the desert air ? 
Essais de Psychologie Contemporaine, which took the town from 
the first moment they were discovered between the light-blue 
covers of a Parisian magazine, are not the work of a week, 
but rather the outcome of years of self-culture and of protracted 
determined endeavour along the sternest lines. The matured and 
polished production which first hits the bull’s-eye of public 
favour must, of necessity, be preceded by a weary succession of 
more or less approximative attempts, as was the case with M. 
Bourget during the long period when, like Balzac, he rose regularly 
at 3 a.m. and proceeded for hours at a stretch to cultivate letters 
on a few cups of strong black coffee, elaborating anxiously sketch 
after sketch and study after study for publication (perhaps !) in little 
Latin-Quarter sheets; and feeling elated enough, no doubt, when 
from the columns of these latter he rose presently to the dignity of 
the theatrical feuil/eton in newspapers such as the now defunct Globe 
and Parlement and came finally to contribute to the great Débats 
itself. A period of long, hard, and painful probation must always 
be laid down so to speak, as the foundation of subsequent literary 
fame. But France, fortunately for M. Paul Bourget, is not one of 
those places where the foundation is likely to be laid in vain, or 
the period of probation to endure for ever and ever. 

Two points were plainly perceptible in M. Bourget’s earliest suc- 
cessful articles : first, that his acquaintance with literature in general 
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was much wider and deeper than is usual among ‘even professed 
critics, and secondly, that through his great familiarity with scien- 
“tific processes of reasoning if not exactly scientific studies and 
results, he was enabled to bring to the examination of any given 
work or writer a method of unprecedented efficiency and effect. 
From M. Taine, whose books he had read and lectures he had 
followed, from Darwin and Spencer, whose doctrines he espoused, he 
derived the notion of an sstho-ethical philosophy having deter- 
“minism for its motive and induction for its method. On the other 
hand, from his favourite Spinoza he learned to use for certain pur- 
poses of analysis connected with literary questions and “ psycho- 
logical cases” a system of deduction almost mathematical in its 
minuteness of detail and precision of final result. 

Thus doubly armed for objects of ethical and wsthetic specula- 
tion and inquiry, and equipped with a great provision of literary and 
philosophic knowledge, what wonder if the author of the ten admi- 
table studies on, respectively, Baudelaire, Stendhal, Flaubert, Amiel, 
Tourguénieff, the Goncourts, MM. Taine, Renan, Dumas /i/s, and 
Leconte de Lisle, achieved so promptly such successful results? The 
dullest reader could not fail to perceive that in all points of mecha- 
tism, of structure, and, generally speaking, of the perfected, modernised 
application of means to an end, a critique by M. Bourget was superior 
to anything by Planche or by even Sainte-Beuve. Their exceeding 
“modernism,” in more respects than one,’was possibly the chief 
teason of the wide-spread attention attracted and great popular and 
fashionable vogue obtained by M. Paul Bourget’s Essais. No such 
mdden and brilliant critical reputation {has been made in Euro- 

literary spheres (though on grounds so widely different) since 
ulay published his article on Milton in the Edinburgh Review. 

“Moreover it was felt that the penetrating and original young 
fitic was not a critic only, but something better and more, as 
indeed critics worthy of the name usually are. A critic may be 

erated from the decomposition of a poet—‘un poéte mort 
= en qui homme survit’”’—as was so notably the case with 
Bainte-Beuve. Or, more frequently, the critical faculty will dis- 
play itself as the mere temporary expression of a variously and 
Tichly endowed literary temperament on its way to other develop- 
Ments. The latter, doubtless, could be said with perfect truth 
of the author of Essais de Psychologie Contemporaine. M. Maurice 
Barrés, in one of his curious and valuable, if rather unnecessarily 
trained and occult little metaphysical romances, speaks of a writer 
Who proclaimed in his pride, ‘‘ My brain is like an admirable machine, 
in which words and images of the finest quality and the highest 
power are continually arising and uniting, as it were of their own 
cord, into the most effective and definitively perfect forms. . . .” 
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That writer—if the question be solely one of the logical and meta- 
physical operations of mind—might well bear the name of Paul 
Bourget. And shall not a worthier use be found eventually for 
faculties so rare than to put them to solving over and over again 
little “psychological” problems involved in some of the most 
morbid phases and aspects of modern literature and modern fashion- 
able life? “I have not been desirous of describing talents or 
depicting characters,” says M. Bourget in the preface to the first 
volume of the Essais. ‘ My sole ambition has been to furnish a few 
notes which may be of service to the historian of Moral Life in 
France during the latter half of the nineteenth century.” Than 
this, M. Bourget can rise assuredly higher. 

In M. Bourget, then, it was not so much the literary critic of 
novel scientific type that first aroused the admiring interest of the best 
minds in the most intelligent of cities. It was the “‘ tempérament” 
in general—to use an expressive French term which has no precise 
equivalent in English. The power of. grasp, “personality ” of feel- 
ing, depth of thought, breadth of outlook; nay, more, the very 
charm and seduction of the style—that style so sweet in its careful 
caressingness of tone, and so beautiful and subtle in the rich 
subdued intensity of its colours and its sounds: all this spoke of a 
personality too large and too insistent to remain long content as a 
mere interpreter and panegyrist of the literature of other men. 
The most fascinating feature of all, perhaps, in M. Bourget’s literary 
criticism, was that, in reality, it revealed not so much the individua- 
lity of others as his own. He was studying and explaining his 
own genius, his own theories, his own feelings, his own ambitions, 
through the medium of his comments on the writings and apparent 
moral nature of men like Baudelaire, Lamartine, de Vigny, Balzac, 
Amiel, Taine, Renan, Barbey d’Aurevilly, Flaubert, Stendhal, the 
Goncourt brothers, Dumas fi/s, in each and all of whom he had been 
able to discern some tendency, forte or foible, of which a trace, if 
no more, existed in his own nature. He was talking, in delightful 
accents, with deliciously chosen words, about them, but of himself’; 
and at once the Parisian public came to listen. 

Method and manner of criticism with M. Bourget are invariably 
the same. ‘Analysis, Psychology, Morals”—so might run the 
sub-title to each one of his portraits, studies and essays. Lach 
great Uittérateur, from Gustave Flaubert to M. Renan, is taken as 
the text for a little scientific sermon—‘je suis un moraliste de 
décadence,” says somewhere M. Bourget—on the subject of the 
general disjointedness of an age torn limb from limb by seven 
devils, the titles of some of which fin-de-siécle fiends, as given in 
the Bourget gospel, are “ pessimism,” “ morbid lust,’’ “ excess of 
analysis,” “lack of faith,” and the “ spirit of dilettanteism.”’ But 
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are not all these just so many different symptoms of the same disease, 
if not indeed mere differing names for one and the same great 
general symptom ? 

’ “To study in one’s own person the moral and intellectual tenden- 
cies of a generation” (the formula, I believe, is M. Bourget’s own) 
is a system which must evidently be worth exactly as much as the 
man is who employs it. In M. Bourget’s case it has been worth 
a great deal. 

In M. Bourget’s criticism his own personality stands revealed, 
much more completely than in his novels even, to say nothing of the 
somewhat shadowy, tentative verse. No other reason need be sought 
for the fact that this same criticism represents upon the whole the 
finest, most significant and valuable work that Paul Bourget has 


yet done. 


Ill. 


After critically picking to bits so many characters drawn by 
‘others, it was but natural that M. Bourget should aspire at length to 
piece together characters of his own. Fiction, moreover, cannot but 
seem a supremely attractive form to any modern writer of high 
ambitions and superior powers. It offers the most elastic of moulds 
in which to pour the overflow of one’s feeling, experience and 
observation, and it is also (if for once a mixture of metaphors may 
be condoned) the most likely path to brilliant literary repute in the 
Opinion of the many. 

The feeling, observation, and experience of M. Bourget must have 





amounted, early in his manhood, to something quite apart from the 
fommon. His was obviously a peculiarly reflective mind and im- 
pressionable temperament. The divers horrible things, therefore, 
Which, as he himself took later so many occasions to show, must 
always darken life in French colleges till the whole French system of 
@ducation be reformed, had, first of all, a precociously disturbing and 
depressing effect upon his spirit. At the time of the Franco-German 
war, he was drawing towards the end of his teens, too young to 
fight, but not too young to taste his share in the bitter cup of 
France’s defeat. The sanguinary episode of the Commune, too, 
feems to have impressed him with a painful sense of the savagery 
ever latent in humankind, nor were his own private circumstances, 
8 a struggling moneyless young man, of a nature to inspire him 
With sentiments of optimism unalloyed. Inhabiting the Latin 
Quarter, he was enabled to meet and mingle with a few congenial 
#pirits among the poets, painters, and sesthetes who there assemble. 
But on the other hand, no doubt he was early made acquainted 
With the minute trickeries and treacheries, the low, foolish misin- 
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terpretation of motives, the mean jealousy and insane intensity of 
petty spite which so enhance the vexation of existence (supposing 
these characteristic manifestations to be taken at all seriously) upon 
certain lower literary levels, not in France or in Paris alone. 

The great panorama of Parisian life revolved glittering before his 
vision. With senses all a-quiver, he drew in at each breath, at 
each pore the sights, sounds, odours, colours of the varied, palpi- 
tating life around him. The pagan air, loaded with all disturbing 
suggestion as with the incense from innumerable censers swung late 
and soon before the throne where sits Lubricity exultant, found 
its way quickly to so delicately organised a brain and slightly turned 
it. Well it was now for Paul Bourget that, differing herein from the 
majority of his fellow-Parisians, his enlightened curiosities urged him 
to throw off the spell of the Circe among cities, sufficiently to travel 
not widely perhaps but well in Italy, England, Greece, and Spain. 
Finally, to his “‘ human” experience as a participant in Parisian 
pleasures and as a “ passionate pilgrim ”’ in divers lands at least one 
element more must be added—the social. For few circles of social 
and fashionable life in the Paris of to-day are closed to a young writer 
of obvious talent and of prepossessing manners and appearance. 

Thus gifted, thus influenced, and thus environed, with his direct 
and near outlook upon the most curious and complex if, perhaps, 
also the most corrupt of modern civilisations ; possessing, moreover, 
some personal acquaintance with other contemporary civilisations, 
adjacent yet so different, which would afford valuable standards of 
interior reference and comparison: was not Paul Bourget well pre- 
pared and fitted to give forth a new note through the medium of 
fiction? Exactly what that new note is, readers, the world over, 
of Mensonges, of Crueile Enigme and Le Disciple hardly need to be 
informed. 

M. Bourget’s initial essay in the art of Balzac, Flaubert, Stendhal, 
and Octave Feuillet (for it is not improbable that he owes something 
also to the influence and example of this last-named “ mundane” 
favourite) was the tale to which he gave the suggestive title of 
L’Irréparable. It, and the companion effort, Deuxiéme Amour, 
placed at once beyond doubt the point that in M. Bourget, after the 
somewhat uncertain poet and the quite undoubted moralist, meta- 
physician and critic, a novelist was born into the world. Yet the 
novelist in some respects seemed questionable, and questioned, accord- 
ingly, he was; not solely by the carpers de profession, but by the more 
enlightened among the sympathisers with his talent. There was too 
much upholstery in these earlier novels of M. Bourget’s ; too many 
and too long descriptions of ‘ milieux ” after the manner of Balzac, 
a cumbrous manner and tedious, though so powerful and great. 
There were traces also of Stendhalian dryness in the “ nota- 
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tion” of every most trifling variation in “states of soul” ; whilst 
here and there were touches too closely recalling the nervous, morbid 
mobility of impression which distinguishes the Goncourt brothers. 
The physio-psychology (if one may venture to employ such a term) 
was rather too much in the ruthless manner of Gustave Flaubert 
and his school. The profusion of details of material luxury waxed 
in the long run a little overpowering—silk stockings of the most 
recondite shades, “ mauve,” “‘ couleur pensée,” and what not, on the 
limbs of all the ladies, none of whom could be expected to write 
the merest note save with a pearl- or diamond-tipped gold pen, she 
being seated, meanwhile, a miracle of delicacy and grace, at a desk 
which is itself a miracle of dainty splendour. The characters, on 
the whole, were indeterminate, drawn somewhat loosely, with float- 
ing contours. Nor werethey exactly human, but seemed rather the 
more or less vague projection of errant reveries in M. Bourget’s mind. 
Moreover, the very qualities of the style appeared rather to weigh 
' down the fiction than to lend to it the airy lightness of life. Like 
tapestry (to which, in its singular combination of rich sumptuous- 
ness with subtle delicacy in the harmony of the tones, and of the 
most robust strength of material with the most perfect closeness and 
fineness in the weaving of the tissue, it might almost be compared) 
it was too dense to be transparent. Mehr licht ! was a thing very 
much wanted in M. Bourget’s three or four first romances. 

After multiplying, in Cruelle Enigme, André Cornélis and Crime 
@ Amour his studies of ‘‘ psychological”’ cases male and female—in 
which there was always something very abundantly and freely 
physical—M. Bourget with Mensonges would seem to have entered upon 
#second and more masculine manner. There can be no questioning 
the interest and value of Mensonges as a study of certain aspects 
of contemporary Parisian life and phases of Parisian feeling. It 
is as vigorous as it is pitiless, and it, perhaps, may be deemed the 
masterwork up to now among M. Bourget’s romances. For that 
Unrrivalled production in its way, Le Disciple, is more a metaphysical 
treatise animated with two or three human figures by way of examples 
than a novel in any accepted sense of the term; while Physiologie 
de ? Amour Moderne is psycho-pathology impure and simple, and Un 
Coeur de Femme, M. Bourget’s latest long story, is also perhaps his 
weakest. 

The question as to M. Bourget’s present proportions as a novel- 
Writer and the possible proportions he may attain to in the future is 
by no means easy of solution. Elements of strength he possesses 
—more than one; as, much closeness and acuteness if not exactly 
@bundance of observation; extraordinary and almost excessive 
fineness and penetration of analysis; peculiar charm and sweetness 
‘of emotion, with a vein of sentiment occasionally approaching 
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elevation ; to say nothing of the richness and suppleness of diction 
that is a constant quality in all M. Paul Bourget’s writings, nor of 
the rare aptitude for philosophic and metaphysical speculation which 
is probably the master faculty of M. Bourget’s mind. The cata- 
logue of shortcomings, on the other hand, though less considerable, 
contains some formidable items. The sense of action in general is 
deficient. The characterisation is always literary rather than purely 
human. And last and worst, humour, the very salt of literature as of 
life, is absent entirely from M. Paul Bourget’s compositions. Wit 
he has, of a certain intelligently acquired and predeterminedly 
wrought description ; but of humour, absolutely none. So much is 
this the case, that in parts of his books one actually finds him 
saying unto himself, ‘Go to, I will be  droll”—and to what 
effect, witness the disfigured opening pages of Le Disciple, for 
example. 

One’s opinion personally—and I give it for no more and no less 
than it is worth—is that for all the brilliancy of his hard-won 
triumphs during the past eight or ten years upon) the battleground 
of fiction, M. Bourget is better fitted by the qualities of his tempera- 
ment and through the natural tendencies of his thought to achieve 
in the future some pre-eminent work in the direction of philosophy, 
of historical and literary criticism, or even of pure metaphysics, than 
to become a master-novelist in his own right—a Balzac, a Flaubert 
ora Zola. But who shall say which of these ré/es is the higher ? 


IV. 


The labours of fifteen or twenty years at the outside—from 1872, 
when first he dabbled in poetic waters, to the present day when 
there are so few forms of literary expression that he has left un- 
touched—have placed M. Paul Bourget in the very forefront of 
literary fame. Letters have done much for him; what precisely 
has he done for letters? And what position should be assigned him 
among the small group of his compeers and rivals ? 

Small that group undoubtedly is, for in the last analysis it will be 
found to comprise but two names—those of Maupassant and Loti. 
No other French writer of M. Paul Bourget’s generation (MM. 
Daudet, Zola, and others being regarded as representing an earlier 
day) seems either rare enough or broad enough to be classified 
with these three. To classify, however, is not enough. One must 
compare and differentiate. 

To the author of Pierre et Jean, a great superiority belongs in 
regard to the faculty of vision. He sees, with eyes how hard, 
how insistent and how clear! And, like all who see, he can 
afterwards depict. M. Loti feels rather than sees, but feels how 
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admirably, exquisitely well! M. Bourget neither feels like Loti 
nor sees like Maupassant—he reflects. 

The desire and power to reflect is not so much a gift as a 
tendency. And in literature, if one endure, it can be only by 
reason of one’s gifts. Therefore both Guy de Maupassant with 
his piercing stare, and Pierre Loti with his intensely quivering 
nerves, are “better lives” (to use the insurance agent’s phrase) 
than is M. Bourget with his finely organised brain. Yet the 
possession of such a brain implies, almost as a necessity, the 
exercise of certain invaluable qualities of taste, comprehension, 
appreciation, and explication. And thus M. Bourget, “ psycholo- 
_ gist,” “feminist,” idealist, cosmopolite, and man of semi-philo- 
sophic leanings and completely literary culture, will have had a 
salutary influence upon the whole on contemporary French letters, 
if only through the part he has played in contributing to redeem 
them from the slough of so-called “naturalism,” the deepest into 
which they yet have sunk. 





Paul Bourget, seductive if somewhat sickly product of the hot- 
house of an outworn civilisation, is no great literary figure. A born 
critic, he necessarily is no creator. But he, as it were, represents 
with efficiency, dignity and brilliancy a much-to-be-welcomed 
phase in the shifting history of literature in France. Already all 
“mundane ” success has been deservedly his. And now, / Académie 
Fattend... 

Epwarp DELILLE. 






























A DOCK LODGING-HOUSE. 


For rather more than a yearI have been the proprietress of a 
lodging-house near one of the Docks, started not as a charity but in 
the hope of its proving a not unsatisfactory investment. Perhaps 
itis not every one who knows what these lodging-houses are usually 
like and how thickly they are scattered over every part of London. 
Among the best are the huge buildings in Poplar and Westminster, 
whose owner has been rolling up capital for years past. These are 
moderately clean, and a certain amount of rough order is enforced, 
but their appearance is gloomy and unhomelike in the extreme. 
The Victoria Home in Whitechapel is well. planned and well kept, 
but I cannot help thinking that its distinctly religious character 
tends to keep away many of the more deserving class and draws to 
it those who will get what they can’ by cant. These are bright 
exceptions, and it is impossible to speak too strongly of the hundreds 
of others with which London swarms. The supervision all are 
supposed to be under exists mainly in theory, and very many are 
mere dens of filth and immorality, destitute of the commonest 
comforts, and swarming with vermin, while the accommodation for 
washing, &c.,is totally inadequate, hot water is often unattainable, and 
the inmates are drunken, violent, and disorderly. There were two 
houses quite as bad as this in my neighbourhood, which have since 
been closed, mine having spoilt their market, and I have been over 
many in company with an inspector (in the guise of a friend from the 
country, wishing to see London sights), where I have been warned 
not to let my dress brush the walls and doorways. The sight of the 
dark, stifling-hot underground kitchens, with men hanging listlessly 
about, or sleeping off drink on the benches, is not easily forgotten, 
and it seems a mockery to exhort any one who habitually dwells in 
such places to lead a decent life. 

Mr. Charles Booth, in his Life and Labour in London, estimates 
that about 40,000 people have no other home. It is certain that 
large numbers of the great army employed in docks, gasworks, and 
other centres of labour patronize the lodging-house quite as much 
from choice as from necessity. Many of these are married men 
who leave their homes in search of work and are obliged to take it 
wherever it can be found, Gangs on the railroad ; those who ply back- 
wards and forwards with cattle-boats from Glasgow and other ports, 
staying in London for some days between each journey ; sailors who 
ome on shore and want headquarters for a month or sometimes 
two; labourers who work up and down the Docks as hands are 
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required—all are obliged to put up with what temporary shelter 


they can get. When they once take to a house they will often 


frequent it for months and years, one old man whom I knew having 
stuck to the same “‘ doss ” for forty years. 

The alternatives are, living in furnished rooms or boarding with a 
family. ‘Dear and mortal dull,” is the verdict I hear almost 
universally pronounced upon the first. “A furnished room costs 
from 3s. 6d. to 5s. a week, and it’s find your own coal and light, and 
cook your own grub, and not a soul to pass a remark to. You must 

y a woman to keep it clean, and when you come home tired there’s 
the fire to light and everything to do ; but that’s better than a family, 
squalling brats, or washing about, or them looking very nasty at you 
if you sit a bit in the kitchen.” Their lives are hard “ outside ” lives, 
knowing nothing of intellectual pleasures, and they need some stir 
round them, their club and companions, and the chance of a helping 
hand. “Take a room,” said one to me, “and you may starve like a 
tatin a hole if things go wrong; but in here,” indicating the very 
usavoury kitchen in which we sat, “once you’re known you'll 
always find a pal to go shares in a pot o’ tea.” 

The supply of these detestable dens and the patronage they meet 
with proves that one cannot leave this particular form of housing 
the poor out of one’s reckoning. Residential clubs for working 
men, let us call them. They are cheap, they save a world of trouble, 
and they are not dull. Strong opinions have reached my ears, 
expressed by clergymen and others, on the moral danger of making 
Shouse so pleasant that it will deter the men from marrying. 
Others, however, whose opinion deserves at least equal weight, hold 
Opposite views, and would entrust to model dwellings and workmen’s 
dubs the task of carrying the “pleasantness” into married life. 
While there is so much to be said against early and improvident 
Marriages, there can be no very high morality in driving men into 
them, or, quite as often, into illicit connections, by making all other 
conditions of life odious and impossible ; and what are the ideas of 
order and comfort to be looked for in a husband who has derived 
them from such surroundings as I have described? “TI shall look 
found now before I marry,” a man said the other day; “I know 
how things ought to be now.” 

I will briefly describe the house which called forth this tribute. 
It stands at a corner of a busy thoroughfare, within easy reach of 
Tailway-station and Dock gates. It is tall and ugly, painted terra- 
Cotta and buff, and has large plate-glass sashes on the ground floor. 

e long rows of windows in the three upper storeys are open all 
day and their short red curtains flap cheerfully in the wind. The 
tows of gas lamps, bold sign, and flaring lamp over the door give it 
the desirable air of a well-kept public-house. At the corner is a 
VOL. LI. N.8. YY 
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swing door with a screen inside, and over it the legend inscribed, “ Np 
women admitted.” Inside you find the common kitchen, light and 
warm, a large’coke fire throwing out a hospitable glow; rows of 
lockers (with separate keys) line the cream-washed walls, tables and 
forms fill the middle of the room, and a circle of seats is drawn round 
the fire. The sanded floor is as clean and the atmosphere as airy 
as can be expected of a place where washings and scrubbings ar 
frequent, but in and out of which some sixty to eighty men, cooking, 
smoking, eating, lounge at all hours of night and day. Well 
cooked provisions at low prices are sold at a small bar in one corner 
good tea at a halfpenny for half a pint being a specialty—one which 
calls forth sceptical expectations as to its worth, followed by loud 
and surprised approval. Let me add that even at this rate the te 
affords a small profit. 

The reading-room opens out of the kitchen. Here all is quiet 
and orderly. On the brightly papered walls are photographs of 
Landseer’s and Ansdell’s pictures, newspapers lie on the tables, the 
contents of the bookshelves, novels, travels, history, are well-thumbed, 
There is a piano, locked and covered, which is opened by per. 
mission whenever (which is not so very seldom) any one is found 
able to play upon it. The popular games are dominoes, draughts 
and the race-game. Cards are allowed, but the men provide their 
own packs, and “ Gambling is strictly prohibited.” There has been 
no trouble in enforcing this rule. Across one end of the room isa 
large-sized bagatelle-board, and I need only say that two cloths 
have been worn out in a year, and that the red ball has turned per- 
fectly white, to prove how much it is appreciated. 

Of an evening, when the gas is lighted, this room looks ver 
cheerful ; groups cluster round the tables, playing games or reading 
over their pipes, or if any member can start a song, all join m 
chorus. Lately they have had regular concerts among themselves, 
the manager’s daughter playing for them. Sentimental songs ani 
hymns are the favourites. 

Will you come upstairs? The stone staircase is well swept, and 
my bedmaker would be much hurt if you felt any suspicion of het 
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well-scoured boards. On the first floor are the cubicles, 6d. a night i. 


8-foot partitions around them, with doors, and they contain, beside 
the bed, a sliding seat, and corner shelf with jug and basin. On thf 


upper floors the beds are arranged in twos and fours, with partition§®. 
between, and all are priced at 4d. The beds are numbered, ands r 
regular lodger will always occupy the same bed. The small iron bet-fg 
steads are all alike, narrow, but 6 feet 3 inches in length, and havéig, 
chain and wool mattresses, bolsters, good twilled cotton sheets and a 


sufficiency of warm brown blankets. The active little bedmakeggg,. 
takes the greatest pride in keeping them nice and clean. She some the 
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times treats me to the opinions of the tenants. ‘‘ They never see 
“nothing like it, and they don’t believe there’s such another place in 
‘ondon.” And, indeed, I suppose spring mattresses do not fall in 
their way every night. 
| At the foot of the stairs is the pay-place, “No trust” being the 
@rict rule. The back door opens into a good-sized yard, part of 
Which is given over to sanitary arrangements, which are the best 
obtainable and arranged on a patent plan which minimises any risk 
from neglect. Here is the wash-house, well supplied with earthen- 
ware sinks, hot and cold water, soap and round towels. Soap gratis 
isa real boon, and the obvious advantage of having lodgers who 
wash themselves and their shirts more than balances the extra 
gutlay. The garden seats round the yard are very popular. It isa 
new sensation to many, who have scarcely ever known what it is to 
Je alone, to have some quiet place in which to sit and read ona 
fummer’s evening. Long rows of shirts on a clothes-line often 
detract from its appearance in my eyes, but it is amusing and almost 
touching to hear the admiration of the beautiful yard. Virginian 
@reeper and ivy are doing their best to climb the walls, and there is 
0 difficulty in finding willing hands if I need any help in training 
of pruning. 
' There are two bath-rooms, for the use of which a charge of 2d. 
i#made, and a cottage for the manager, in which I have a private 
, where I can do the accounts and see the men, completes the 
ises. The staff consists of the manager or deputy, his wife, 
Who does the cooking, the bed-maker, and a night porter who cleans 
the ground floor. Rules are few and only such as experience has 
moved to be necessary. No intoxicating liquor is allowed. Any 
pts to evade this rule died out after a few pots of beer had 
d their sweetness on the street outside. Swearing and quarrel- 
are promptly put:a stop to, the key-note of all rules being that 
g is allowed to an individual which interferes with the com- 
fort of the community.” This is found to appeal to their common 
fise, and now any one brawling or setting the rules at defiance 
iis rather a bad time. 
7A sort of census has been taken more than once of the respective 
Ades of tenants. A large proportion are found to be working in 
. te Docks, as stevedores, grain men, coalies, and labourers, casual or 
gular, but all union men. A good many are employed in the gas- 
vc There are sailors, cattle-drovers, hawkers, firemen, and a 
‘}@tinkling of all sorts of trades. Many have been soldiers, and 
Man will ship for a few voyages in a merchant-vessel and then 
Mot go to sea again for years. It has been necessary to weed out a 
limber of the first comers, for even here there are social strata, and 
Mie fairly decent working man dislikes frequenting lodgings which 
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are open to the lowest class of ne’er-do-well loafer and professional 
‘beggar. Thieves, inveterate idlers and noisy and quarrelsom 
drunkards have had to go, as well as boys under eighteen ; but th 
charms of the place have in several instances wrought with the 
quondam loafers to such an extent that they have found work ani 
‘been re-admitted. About fifty are permanent lodgers, and although 
the rest are always changing, more and more find their way back 4 
‘intervals. 

I must allow that a personal knowledge of my lodgers is no 
altogether calculated to incline one to optimism. Love of excite 
ment is a prevailing characteristic. Their lives are mean and ugly, 
yet self-indulgent, their work monotonous yet desultory, and the 
fook for highly-spiced pleasures and diversions, which, to the best ¢/ 
their ability, they seek in the street and in the favourite “pub” 
They are suspicious ; and if you are making a good thing out of then, 
you need not hope to pass unobserved. They are more inclined 
grumble at trifles than to be grateful; and after paying their mong 
they look upon all they get as their right, and no false delicacy 
prevents their letting you know if there is anything they do nd 
consider up to the mark. As a class, it is impossible to imagin 
any men more improvident. Of the hundreds who have passd 
through the house scarcely one who could be said to save has com 
sander my notice, and attempts to establish a penny bank haw 
hitherto proved a failure. Even payments to a sick-club are th 
“exception ; and yet, starvingly poor, as they are in bad times,s 
considerable quantity of money passes through their hands in tima 
of prosperity, enough in many instances, if averaged, to keep them 
in comparative comfort through the year. What they earn with 
one hand they fling away recklessly with the other, apparently 
oblivious that the following week may find them without a job aul 
without a penny. A man may, and frequently does, take as mut 
as 10s. in a day, and on the morrow, between eating and drinking 
and “standing treat,” all will be gone. One old fellow, an arm—iy 
pensioner, after planning for weeks beforehand how best to lay otf: 
his pension, and making any number of good resolutions, drew x 
sum amounting to nearly £5 on a Monday, and by Wednesday hal a 
only 8s. remaining, and absolutely nothing to show for it. Thy. 
will-power seems almost paralysed, and the utter want of persevery 
ance, whether in business or pleasure, makes it hard to get any hol 
over them. Those are the exceptions who do not drink more or lé 
heavily ; a man will hold forth upon the degrading influence 
drink, and pronounce it to be the ruin of body and soul, and the 
observe, “I’m a drinker myself,” as coolly as another might sj 
“*T’m a cricketer.” That “standing treat” has a great deal 
answer for ; everyone who has ever been treated feels bound to rep j 
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it (with interest); he in turn must be re-treate}, and so it goes on, 
‘da capo. 

They are fully alive to much that is said of them by the public. 
In Darkest England was one of the first books that I placed at their 
fequest in the library. The comments on the General’s plan have 
been the reverse of sanguine, and from what I have seen I believe it 
would be very difficult to get any large proportion to do well upon 
afarm. For the mass, uncongenial surroundings and hard work, 
for the sake of enough to eat and drink, would have few charms.. 
Sooner than be dull, they will live on the verge of starvation, and I 
spect that the dearest aim of many in the over-sea colony will be 
tosorape together enough money to return to that life which, how- 
ver precarious, and often painful, is never lacking in variety. 

‘Tam afraid I have not given an inviting picture of them. On the 
other hand, steady work and consistent kindness do win their affec- 
tion and disarm their suspicions, and when they have tested you 
they are ready enough to acknowledge that you mean well by them. 
Among them are quiet, decent men, who are really grateful for 
a and sympathy. It is pleasant to go into the kitchen, where 
ty or thirty sit round the fire, poor and ill-fed, in worn-out, greasy 
garments, to see the gleam of interest come into the rough faces, 
aid to hear the hearty, “ We are all glad to see you, lady.”” The care 
as have’ taken of the house, too, is gratifying. When I was 
lanning it, with the aid of a far wiser head than my own, I was 
id I need have no fear of giving them nice things—I might trust 
lem—and I have found it so. There are plenty of signs of hard 
Weor and tear, but of wanton damage I can scarcely recall-a single 
istance, except indeed in the case of one man, who, on being turned 
it for disorderly behaviour, revenged himself by smashing two of 

8 large plate-glass window-panes; but as he got three months and 

86 glass was insured, I was able to bear the loss with equanimity. 
ie cannot help noticing their kindness to one another ; it is very 
Much a case of “all things in common,” and when work is slack, the 
Wisuccessful seekers are often kept going for days together by their 
fore fortunate mates. The system is not a good one, and tends to 
Miscourage saving and forethought, and the generosity is part of the 
b easy, happy-go-lucky temper ; but true kindness and the charity 
Mich gives what it can ill spare are not always wanting. 
pt ask myself sometimes whether such as these constitute what 
ve been called “the dangerous classes.” It seems to me that worldly 
feumstances could not be much lower than they are here, although 
haps the attempt to secure regular work is more systematic than 
ds the West End, where lie the happier hunting-grounds of 
® habitual loafer and the odd-job man. You may hear Socialistic 
Beatiments, but on the whole there is more good sense and respect. 
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for law and order than might be expected. I was rather struck, 
when reading aloud an account of the riots in France, by the com- 
ments, “That couldn’t have happened in England”; “The English 
aren’t like that,”’ and I feel more and more convinced of the truth of 
Mr. Charles Booth’s assertion that—‘ the lawless hordes who are 
supposed by some to be lurking in dark places, from which they will 
one day issue forth and overrun London, simply do not exist.” There 
were not wanting warnings that a locked office would be necessary 
for the money-taker if he were not to be mobbed and plundered. 
He has never had or needed anything of the kind. 

I have already implied that there is nothing of a directly religious 
character about this house—no texts or sacred pictures upon the 
walls, no prayer-meetings within them. I have thoughts of a 
weekly Bible class, to which, if made sufficiently bright and interest- 
ing, some might come, but up to now there have been difficulties in 
the way. I have no pictures to draw of striking conversions, no 
touching devotion to chronicle ; and yet, I do see a change. Last 
winter, rows at night were of constant occurrence. The kitchen (as 
I have heard, for I could not be there myself at a late hour) wasa 
nightly scene of quarrelling and bad language, the inmates more or 
less drunk ; and the problem of how to keep the place quiet without 
making a clean sweep of our customers was not always an easy one 
to solve. Now a fight or a “chuck-out” is quite the exception, 
and the offender in every case is a comparatively new-comer. The 
men live sociably and peaceably together, there is less drunkenness, 
and more pains is taken to disguise what there is. The intervals 
spent at the public-house are shorter, when there is somewhere to sit, 
where nothing need be ordered “ for the good of the house,” and the 
ambition to possess a few clothes over and above those actually in 
wear has sprung into being since it is known they can be locked up 
in safety. What improvement there is is chiefly owing to the tact, 
firmness, and discretion, as well as to the thorough knowledge of the 
class, possessed by my excellent manager. I took him with a good 
character, and he well deserves the good wages he receives, but! 
doubt if he would have stuck as he has done to work which is often 
thankless and monotonous, entailing long hours and constant respon- 
sibility, if he did not receive continual encouragement, or feel that 
unflagging interest was taken in every detail. I foresee that this 
will always bea difficulty ; to get and keep the first-class man, upon 
whom almost everything depends, and who knows that he could any 
day get a good place with an.easier life. 

At starting I was, as might have been predicted, thoroughly 
taken in. The old soldier and his wife, a plausible and imposing 
couple, armed with glowing testimonials, who filled the post were 


drunkards, cheats, and as bad as they could be. For about a month#” 
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‘they were on their good behaviour, but before long my suspicions 
were aroused and I soon found means to confirm them. Keeping 
my discovery very quiet, I set to work to find a substitute, and during 
the time this took I was miserably conscious that all was going as 
badly as possible. The man had a violent temper, and tackling him 
was not an over-pleasant prospect, but it had to be done; so taking 
my new man, I went down as usual one morning, went over the 
accounts for the preceding two days, then handing him a cheque for 
a week’s wages in advance, I desired him to give his keys to his 
guccessor, to leave the house before night, and not to apply to me 
for a character. He turned perfectly white, and I never saw any one 
look so utterly taken aback, but with scarcely a word of expostulation 
he left the room, and I never saw him again. His disappearance 
created quite a sensation among the tenants, and when they came in 
from work to find him vanished and a stranger filling his place, they 
were loud in astonishment—“ Serve him right,” being the prevailing 
sentiment ; and one among them was understood to express the 
general sense when he remarked, ‘Our lady doesn’t say much, but 
when she hits she hitshard.”’ After that I think I was looked upon 
assomething more than a harmless amateur, meant to be taken in. 

I must here say I have never personally met with a single word or 
look of incivility, but, on the contrary, with unfailing courtesy and 
tonsideration. Anything like an oath in my presence is stopped by 
exclamations of “Shut up!” “Stow that now!” Smoking is volun- 
' tarily stopped when I come in, and when I leave, the room resounds 

With “ Good-night, and thank you for coming ;” and I meet plenty 
@ cordial nods and hand-shakes. I have come to know a few more 
individually in times of sickness. There are often applicants for a 
letter to a hospital or convalescent home, and when in the infirmary, 
visit, with perhaps the gift of an illustrated paper, is always wel- 
come. Last year I paid a visit to an old Scotchman—hard work, 
living, and, I am afraid, hard drinking, had worn him out, and 
he was dying of bronchitis. When the clerk looked him out in the 
k of reference, I saw that in the column devoted to the names of 
“Friends,” old Hendry had put “none.” He had been lodging 
with me for some months, so I desired the man to strike this out and 
enter myname. Presently, after sitting by his bedside, I told the 
old man what I had done, and that he need not think of himself again 
% without a friend in the world. I was much moved by the effect 
of my words; the dim eyes brightened, the hard, weatherbeaten face 
Worked, and raising himself with difficulty, he caught my hand 
Aetween his rough trembling ones, and burst out sobbing. 
_ One can often help without giving money, and what is of small 
unt to oneself is often much to the very poor. But, of course, 
“WM first I was besieged with applications varying from the sum for a 
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night’s lodging to the loan of £10, culminating in the ambition of a 
gentleman to raise capital to start a butcher’s shop, of which I was 
to reap half the profits, and the possession of which would, he felt 
(as a climax to four pages of eloquence) “enhance his position in 
life.” Very short experience teaches me not to lend money, and | 
confine myself to giving any old lodger, who has been ill, a few 
nights’ trust when he leaves the infirmary, to be repaid as soon as 
he finds himself in regular work. Even this needs caution and 
firmness, though it takes time to realise how right those are who, out 
of their experience, condemn the giving of money in the large majo- 
rity of cases, and how completely the reckoning on that form of 
charity saps all truth and independence of character. A Christmas 
dinner, a free bed on Christmas night do no one any harm, and 
warm the hearts of both giver and receiver. 

One way and another the house is steadily gathering a good circu- 
lating connection, and growing infavour. It is clean, cheerful, and 
homely, and, if nothing much to look at, has proved to be what the 
men want, which is, after all, the great end to arrive at. There has 
been little grumbling or criticism from a class peculiarly prone to 
grumble and to criticise, and had I to begin again there is not much I 
should wish to alter. The house is filling up by very slow degrees and 
with many fluctuations, but those who know best tell me that this is 
really the right way, and augurs more hopefully for the future than 
a rush of custom would have done. From the opening the tendency 
has been slowly upward, and by looking back through the books 
(which are kept as carefully as for any other business) one is able to 
note the real progress made in each succeeding month. It is now 
about two-thirds full, and is more than paying its way. The ques- 
tion is, Will it pay sufficient interest to attract capital and to justify 
a second or third undertaking of the kind? The working expenses 
will not increase, so that every additional lodger will now be clear 
gain, and I believe that in time it will show a fair return for the 
money invested. Sailors are making it a house of call in increasing 
numbers. We begin to feel the good effects of bills distributed 
since some months on board outward-bound ships; and when 
I heard the other day that it was “very much talked of in 
New York,” I felt as if its success in the circles that concern it was 
assured. 

I have said nothing about the strikes, as I hear very few trust- 
worthy details on the spot. That the leaders of the Union have 
accomplished a wonderful organization out of slippery materials 
is certain. There is no doubt about the power of the Union 
over the men. To give)one instance: a large handsome public- 
house was opened about a year ago in my neighbourhood; it 
speedily became a great favourite and was doing a roaring trade. In 
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: an unlucky hour the publican refused to post in his window a bill 
; for the benefit of a labourer who had met with an accident while 
; working in the Docks. The Union sent the word round, and the 
house is absolutely boycotted. In vain has the offender offered to 
subscribe £50 to the funds, and to publish a written apology; up to 
now he has not succeeded in appeasing the wrath of the all-powerful 
3 ones. 

| In conclusion, there is much that is disheartening, much that is 
; discouraging ; but still there seems good reason to believe that 
cleaner and better surroundings do in time incline the very roughest. 


’ to a better habit of living, and to a more contented and moderate 
state of thought. These influences are perhaps all the stronger for 
not being consciously exercised. There is a soothing sense of justice 


in the knowledge that they are getting their money’s worth, and 

the mere conception of a better state of things than they have ever 
j been accustomed to has its civilising tendency. Whether municipal 
lodgings, if they come into being, will make other efforts unneces- 
sary remains to be seen. These men do not love to live by rule, and 
constant tact and observation are needed in dealing with them. It 
is a natural weakness to believe in one’s own child, so I may be 
pardoned if I doubt whether a public institution can command the 
thought and personal interest, not to speak of the careful manage- 
ment and economy which must be combined if a sound financial 
footing is to be secured, while it is hoped at the same time to throw 
some faint reflection of the happiness of home over the hearts and 
lives of the homeless. 
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AMATEUR CHRISTIANITY. 


Few literary events, in this country or America, have been witnessed 
of late years, in one way more significant than the abnormal success 
of a certain English novel. I mean the Robert Elsmere of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. Of its intrinsic merits there is no occasion to 
speak, for those even who would be disposed to estimate them most 
highly, would admit them to be quite incommensurate with the 
interest the book excited. Its interest, or at least its exceptional 
interest, lay entirely in the subject; and when I call its abnormal 
success significant, I mean that it was significant on account of the 
light it threw, not on the writer, but on the mental condition of her 
readers. In this way it exhibited three things—first, the amount of 
unformulated scepticism prevalent amongst the Christian public ; 
secondly, the eagerness of this public to understand its own scep- 
ticisms more clearly; and lastly, its eagerness to discover that, 
whatever its scepticism might take from it, something would still be 
left it, which was really the essence of Christianity. In other words, 
the popularity of Robert Elsmere is mainly an expression of the 
prevalence of the devout idea that the essence of Christianity will 
somehow survive its doctrines. 

The same fact is illustrated by the prosperity of numerous journals, 
which are animated by the same idea, and supported by those who 
share it. It will be enough to mention two of them—The Review of 
Reviews and The Spectator. The latter echoes the tone of a large 
educated public; and if we may trust Mr. Stead, although he bears 
witness of himself, the former goes straight to the heart of “all 
English-speaking folk.” 

I mention this novel, and these two successful journals, merely 
as a means of putting with some precision a fact which, if put 
vaguely, it is hardly possible to discuss. All three publications, 
then, resemble each other in the following way. They all three of 
them have a similar moral tone; they have all of them a devotional 
tone, and that is similar also; and their morals and their devoutness 
are those of the severest traditional Christianity, with its special 
sectarian features not softened but accentuated. Both the journals 
in question, if they would praise or condemn conduct, are accustomed 
to do so by saying that it is, or is not, Christian; and how to live 
like a Christian is the one problem of the novelist. And yet all 
three are in agreement as to one fundamental doctrine, which Mrs. 
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Ward expresses with trenchant brevity—namely, “ Miracles do not 
happen.” 

Let us expand this phrase into its most important specific meanings. 
It means that Christ was in no sense a miraculous person ; but that 
he was born like other men, and died like other men ; that he differed 
from other men in degree only, not in kind, just as any saint might 
differ from any sinner. It means also that the records of Christ’s 
life are not more accurate than any ordinary biographies; whilst as 
for the Epistles, they illustrate Christ’s teaching merely as Plato has 
illustrated the teaching of Socrates. 

Here, then, we have the views of that large number of persons— 
active teachers and silent sympathetic disciples, who conceive them- 
selves to be the nucleus of the Christian Church of the future—a 
Church which will not destroy but inherit the power of the Christianity 
of the past. And, indeed, such persons form a very important body, 
the position and prospects of which are well worth considering. For 
the world, like Mr. Gladstone, has three courses open to it—to sub- 
mit itself openly to the uncompromising dogmatism of Rome; to 
free itself from the fetters of Christianity altogether; or to attempt 
the construction of a Christianity such as these persons hope 
for. 

The point, therefore, which I propose to consider is, whether this 
hope of theirs is based on any reality, or merely on prejudice or self- 
delusion; or whether to some extent it may not be based on both. 
Our preliminary question and its answer will be found to be very 
simple. If all the traditional doctrines as to Christ’s nature are 
discarded, is anything left us that we can honestly call Christianity ? 
With a certain reservation which will be dwelt on presently, we 
answer to this, Yes—a great deal is left. Christianity, even according 
to the most rigid apostles of orthodoxy, is not merely a body of his- 
torical or metaphysical propositions. It is a rule of life, a way of 
looking at life, and a certain inward disposition of which these things 
are the result. To be just, to be pure, to be forbearing, to be for- 
giving, to help others and have the longing to help them—these are 
duties or virtues which commend themselves to a part of our nature, 
quite distinct from that which assents to or even considers such 
propositions as that Christ was born of a virgin, that he was begotten 
before all worlds, or that he withered a fig-tree by his curse. And 
if this be true of the teaching of Christ, it is equally true of his 
character as an example of it. His personality, like his precepts, 
owes its hold upon men to their moral and emotional, not their 
intellectual nature. Thus the impulse which leads them to take up 
their cross and deny themselves, to visit the sick, to suffer for the 
suffering, to cleanse their own hearts from malevolent or degrading 
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passions, and to reverence the teacher who has been an example of 
all these excellencies, is an impulse which refuses to extinguish itself 
merely because science and history have altered our views with 
regard to that teacher’s pedigree ; nor will his heroism in dying for 
the truth affect us any the less, because we have learnt to believe that, 
having died for it, he had not the solace of at once coming to life 
again. In other words, not as a theological doctrine, but asa psycho- 
logical fact, a large part of the kingdom of Christ is within Christians 
—even the most orthodox. It is not in their knowledge; it is in 
themselves : and it is only natural to expect that the men of whom 
this is true will not even contemplate the idea of committing 
spiritual suicide, because the views of history happen to have under- 
gone a revolution. 

All this might be put in much more touching language ; but for 
our present purpose it is better to state things drily ; and the 
admission I have just made is, at all events, abundantly clear. A 
large part of orthodox and traditional Christianity—and the part 
most intimately connected with practical life and character—has 
survived and is surviving the discredit of orthodoxy and tradition. 
The question, however, is not whether this part survives, but whether 
it survives unchanged ; and to what extent it can honestly appropriate 
the name of the whole. 

A name in a case like this is a very important matter ; and if it is 
used in a misleading and illicit way, there is no species of fraud 
which should be exposed with less tenderness. For what we have 
here to do with is no question of etymology. Names are of different 
kinds. Some retain their original and simple meaning. Others, 
by the time they come into general use, have acquired a meaning, 
which etymologically is quite accidental, but which, for all practical 
purposes, belong to them none the less. The words “Christian” 
and “ Christianity” are words of this class; and it would be impos- 
sible to find more complete and striking examples of it. A Christian 
has meant, for eighteen hundred years, a man distinguished, amongst 
other things, by a belief that Christ is God; and the accumulated 
associations of all that immense period have made this part of the 
word’s meaning perhaps the most unquestioned and prominent part. 
It need not for that reason be necessarily the most essential. That 
is precisely the question—is it so? Or is it merely prominent acci- 
dentally, and not essential at all? And will the word, with this 
part of its meaning dropped, be a virtual equivalent to the word 
with this meaning included? In old days, when one spoke of 
an Axminster carpet, a carpet was designated which was of a par- 
ticular kind, and at the same time which was made at the town of 
Axminster. Such carpets are now made at Axminster no longer ; 
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but carpets of the same kind are made elsewhere. They still, how- 
ever, are called Axminster carpets. Here is a case in which the 
most prominent meaning of a term is dropped, and in which the 
essential meaning is still retained. Now, is the case of the words 
Christian and Christianity the same? Is it no more essential to a 
Christian that he should believe Christ to be God, than it is toa 
carpet of a particular quality of pile, that it should be made at a 
town in Devonshire? I propose to point out that it is a great deal 
more essential; and that though, if we were all using the word 
Christian for the first time, we might apply it with equal propriety 
to any one who revered Christ, we cannot apply it so now, without a 
distinct spiritual fraud. 

My meaning in saying this, is, until I have actually explained it, 
almost certain to be mistaken. In order to make it clear, let me 
repeat what I have said already. Christianity hitherto has meant 
a union of two elements, of which one is moral and emotional, the 
other doctrinal, We may call one the Christianity of the heart, the 
other the Christianity of the intellect. These two elements, although 
always separable in thought, have hitherto been regarded as insepar- 
able in reality. What is now being urged on us is that they are 
as separable in reality as in thought; that we can get rid of the 
one and still retain the other; that the one we can still retain is the 
one which is most important ; and that the name which has hitherto 
meant the two in combination, may therefore with virtual accuracy 
be applied to the one alone. Now what I am desirous of pointing 
out is this—that while a large part of this argument is ‘absolutely 
and irrefutably true, a large part is as absolutely false. Let us get 
rid of the Christianity of the intellect as completely as we like, and 
the Christianity of the heart does not share its fate. It remains ; 
but it remains with a difference; and this difference is not only 
accidental but essential. The thing that is left us is not merely one 
element without the other, but one element changed by the absence 
of the other, and changed to such a degree that, though it may be 
called a religion of the heart, it cannot, except on etymological 
grounds, be honestly called the Christianity of the heart any longer. 
It is not the Christianity of the heart which Christians have lived 
by hitherto, and to persist in calling it by the same name is to palm 
off a new article under an old trade-mark. 

To begin then, ignoring every other change—the Christianity 
of the heart, divorced from the Christianity of the intellect, is the 
Christianity of the heart turned upside down, and resting on a new 
foundation. Originally the foundation was Christ; in the present 
case it is ourselves. Originally certain precepts were revered 
because Christ enjoined them. In the present case Christ is 
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revered because he enjoined certain things. We approve of the 
injunctions, and therefore we approve of Christ. In other 
words our own moral, or our own spiritual judgment, is the 
ultimate sanction of our religion. On this point let us make 
ourselves perfectly clear. There were good men in the world before 
Christ, and there have been good men since, who have known 
neither his teaching or example; and their goodness, in many 
respects, has coincided with his. But if the goodness of Christ, he 
being merely a man, differed in nothing except degree, from the 
goodness of Paganism, and if the idea of goodness had been always 
for serious men the same, he is merely one saint amongst many, in 
the great calendar of humanity; and to follow his example is not 
to obey him, but to imitate his obedience to some monitor common 
to him and all of us. A Christian in that case is merely a fanciful 
name for a good man, As a matter of fact, however, Christians have 
always claimed for Christ that there was in his goodness something 
distinctive in kind, as well as in degree; that he was peculiar not 
only in being a perfect example of a type, but in being an example 
of a peculiar type; so that any honest imitation of Christ, however 
incomplete, is better than the complete imitation of Marcus Au- 
relius or of Mahomet. Christians, I say, have always claimed this 
for Christ ; and all persons who value the name of Christians make 
precisely the same claim for him now. Those who think him to be 
merely man, and those who think him to be God as well, agree that 
he represents, as man, the perfect type of character. In other words, 
they have one dogma in common which, when their differences are 
eliminated, is seen to amount to this :—that one special type of cha- 
racter is the absolute and perfect type. Mrs. Ward maintains this 
with as much unction as Cardinal Newman. 

But let us go on to ask on what grounds they maintain this, 
and the fundamental difference between their two positions will 
appear. The Cardinal will answer that he knows the type to be 
perfect, because it was the type revealed by God in taking man’s 
flesh upon him. Mrs. Ward can only account for her corresponding 
certitude by saying that it is the type which commends itself to 
her own judgment. She may, of course, add that it commends itself 
to the judgment of those she respects; but this in the long run 
comes to the saméthing. The final authority for her glorification 
of this special type lies in the spiritual ssthetics of her own mind. 
Nor would the case be really altered, supposing that she and her 
friends could pool their predilections and give them a cumulative 
value. There would still be merely the predilections of a certain set 
of persons, who could only enforce their views by shouting, “The 
views aré ours.” Miracles do not happen; that is the motto of this 
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peculiar people. This fundamental principle denudes them of every 
possible claim to knowledge or insight now possessed by others. 
They can only tell the world that tastes happen to vary—tastes in 
goodness as well as taste in dress; and that the garment of good- 
ness, made after Christ’s pattern, happens to be the garment most 
pleasing to themselves, while their only means of inducing others 
to wear it, is that of exhibiting it, as it were, in their shop-windows, 
as General Booth might exhibit a Salvation Army jersey. 

If they boldly and frankly took up this position many might 
admire, and certainly no one could quarrel, with it; only it would 
be a position which, until the meaning of the word is revolutionized, 
could not with any honesty be called by the name of Christian. For 
to call it by that name, considering what the name means at present, 
instead of describing it, belies it and literally inverts it. A 
Christian at present means a man with whom Christ is the supreme 
authority—a man who can clench an argument by quoting Ohrist’s 
words. It is impossible to deny this—it is impossible to get over 
this. The very sound of the word Christ, as used by Christians, at 
present echoes with associations of authority of this kind. But it is 
precisely this authority that Mrs. Ward, and those who agree with 
her, deny. Their denial of it—a denial at once deliberate and pas- 
sionate—is the one thing by which they distinguish themselves from 
the orthodox. They are curiously blind, however, to half of what 
their denial means. The Christians praised a certain type of cha- 
racter because Christ embodied it. Mrs. Ward praises Christ because 
he embodied a.certain type of character. The ultimate ground, the 
ultimate justification of her praise, is her admiration of this type, 
not a belief in Christ. Christ’s existence, logically, is for her as 
much a moral superfluity as the existence of a philanthropist like 
Lord Shaftesbury. Lord Shaftesbury did a number of benevolent 
things; but Mrs. Ward does not admire benevolence because it was 
a characteristic of Lord Shaftesbury. She would admire Lord 
Shaftesbury because he was an example of benevolence; and if she 
discovered to-morrow that the career of Lord Shaftesbury was a 
myth, her admiration of benevolence would still remain unchanged. 

I may perhaps be allowed, without being accused of flippancy, to 
mention an incident which occurred during my own boyhood. 
When I was at a private tutor’s, I and some of the other pupils 
were discussing the right pronunciation of the name of an American 
humorist. We were discussing whether he should be spoken of as 
Artémus, or Artémus, Ward. One of the pupils who posed asa 
man of the world, and who had a brother who very possibly was 
one, supported his own view by saying, with an air of triumph, “I 
can tell you that my brother always calls him Artemus.” But pre- 
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sently, in order to add to his own authority still further, he pro- 
ceeded to make the injudicious assertion, ‘“‘My brother calls him 
Artémus because I do.” “In that case,’’ said our tutor, who hap- 
pened to be a listener, “two authorities are reduced to one.” Mrs, 
Ward is in precisely the same case. ‘I must be right,” she argues, 
“‘ because I agree with Christ; and I know that Christ is right, 
because he agrees with me.” In asking her, then, for the founda- 
tions of what she calls her Christianity, we shall find that inevitably 
in the end she must place them in her own personal predilections. 
Christ is not the authority for her religion, but merely an example 
by which she explains it. 

And here let me pause to remove a misconception which is certain 
to suggest itself. ‘“ What,” some excellent person will exclaim, 
“if we are driven to believe that Christ was merely a good man, is 
goodness for that reason made a mere matter of taste? Is Mrs. 
Ward’s preference of mercy to cruelty, of justice to injustice, of 
truth to fraud and falsehood, a preference she can put forward only 
as a personal predilection of her own? Have these virtues no 
defence in the common reason of man? Have they no root in the 
structure of all society? Cannot science afford us the amplest 
justification of all of them?” The answer is that if science can, 
then there is no reason to have recourse to the Gospels. Why need 
we go back to the fragmentary assertions of Christ, when all that 
he meant and more can be found demonstrated by Bentham? If 
Christ said only what modern science can prove, then modern 
science says it much better than he did—with greater weight and 
with far greater completeness ; and to quote his words, except for 
the sake of literary emphasis, would be like Professor Huxley 
appealing to the authority of Lucretius. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the case does not stand thus. Christ’s goodness, at least in 
the conception of persons like Mrs. Humphry Ward, has in it 
something distinct from the goodness of utilitarian science: or it 
is, at all events, one particular type of goodness, out of the many 
types for which utilitarian science can offer a logical basis; and the 
whole gospel which Mrs. Ward preaches may be summed up in the 
proposition, not that goodness is better than badness, virtue better 
than villainy, but that one special modification of goodness is better 
than any other, though science leaves them all on exactly the same 
level. And this proposition, unless miracles do happen, and unless 
Christ is God, can be propounded and defended only as express- 
ing the personal predilection or judgment of such persons as pro- 
pound it. 

If even yet this should appear doubtful, a further set of considera- 
tions, which are immediately forced upon us, will be sufficient to 
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Bs prove its truth. Let us suppose for a moment, for the mere sake of 
argument, that Mrs. Ward’s preference for the Christian type of 
goodness can be shown to rest upon something beyond her own 
taste and judgment. The question still remains, what that Chris- 
tian type is. Christ’s own character, regarded as merely human, 
has been conceived of differently by nearly every critic that has 
dealt with it; whilst even those who have had tradition and ortho- 
doxy to help them, have shown us plainly enough, by the variety of 
their attempts to imitate it, how grotesquely divergent have been 
their conceptions of what it was. Animitation, in each case we may 
presume equally honest, produces a St. Simeon Stylites on the 
‘one hand, and a Rev. Charles Kingsley on the other ; and indirectly 
it shows itself in such singularly antagonistic ways, as a carnival 
in the streets of Nice, and a Sabbath in the streets of Paisley. 1% 
Differences of this kind date from the earliest Christian ages; and 
there was not a Gnostic, there was not a Manichwan, who had not, 
according to Mrs. Ward’s principles, as good a right to his own idea 
of Christ's character as the most orthodox of the fathers, as St. Paul, 
or as Robert Elsmere himself. 

The so-called Christianity of such persons as Mrs. Ward is thus 
doubly an assertion, not of Christ, but of themselves: firstly, 
because their exaltation of Christ as a teacher is due solely to the 
fact of his embodying.the teaching that they prefer ; and secondly, 
because the Christ who embodies it is solely Christ as he exists in 
their own special conception of him. 

But let us waive for the present this last point altogether. By- 
‘and-by we shall have to come back to it; but it is used here as an 
illustration, not as an argument. The point which thus far I have 
‘been concerned to insist on is, that, even supposing no difference of 
_ ®pinion as to Christ’s character possible, supposing every one con- 

eived of his goodness in precisely the same way, yet for those who 
tegard him as nothing more than a man, the selection of his special 
‘type of goodness is a mere act of personal choice, only to be ex- 
plained by saying, what might doubtless be said with truth, that 
this goodness appeals in some special way to their hearts. 

This brings us, however, but halfway on our journey. Much of 
‘Christ's teaching is of this precise kind which appeals to all hearts, 
‘even if it does not conquer them ; whilst those whom it does conquer, 
‘it conquers in this way—it reveals to them, it touches into activity, 

their own latent sympathies. It does not affect and control them as 
& voice outside themselves, but as a voice that has roused from sleep 
some authoritative voice within. Although, therefore, if Christ is 
no longer regarded as God, his voice loses its authority over those 


who are not constitutionally in sympathy with him, it need not, so 
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far as their feelings are concerned, lose its stimulating. power over 
those who constitutionally are. 

But persons like Mrs. Ward who, denying Christ’s divine nature, 
are still anxious to be prophets of his moral doctrine, are all of them 
invariably guilty of an astonishing oversight. Because part of 
Christ’s moral doctrine appeals, as I have said, to the heart, they 
forget that there is another part, perhaps even more distinctive, and 
clung to by them with a yet more dogged tenacity, which, if it 
appeals to the heart at all, does so solely in virtue of some intel- 
lectual judgment. The teaching of any man from whom we consent 
to learn may be, and generally is, of two kinds: one consisting of 
things which are pointed out to us, the other of things which are 
asserted. And our assent to the two rests on wholly different 
foundations. Let us take, for instance, the case of some piece of 
antique plate, the value of which would depend partly on its hall- 
mark, partly on the fact of its having been the property of some 
historic personage. The owner, who desires to sell it, points us out 
the hall-mark, hidden in a place where we ourselves should never 
have looked for it; and he tells us that he purchased the object at 
a certain royal sale, and had formerly seen it himself displayed ona 
royal table. Now as to the hall-mark, though we might never have 
found it out for ourselves, and though we required to be assisted by 
some person of superior knowledge, yet the moment it is pointed out 
to us our belief in its existence has nothing to do with our conf: 
dence in the knowledge of this person. It rests entirely on the 
evidence of our own eyes. We become ourselves an independent 
and sufficient authority for its existence. But our belief in the 
value of the object as an historical relic is a belief that can only be 
ours at second hand, and stands or falls with our belief in the 
veracity and knowledge of our informant. It depends, in fact, on 
our assent to certain biographical propositions concerning him. If it 
could be proved that he had never been at the royal table referred 
to, nor even ever been in the country in which the alleged sale took 
place, we might still value the object on account of its age or beauty; 
but its added historical value would dissolve and become nothing. 

The same is the case with the ethical teachings of Christ. Some 
of them as soon as uttered are at once assented to by all men, or by 
all men of a certain temperament, on their own merits. But others 
depend for their authority, not on any grounds which we can our- 
selves perceive, but on facts alleged by Christ, to which we give 
credit only on the supposition that Christ had peculiar means of 
ascertaining them. Let us take, for instance, the doctrines which 
he laid down as to marriage. Multitudes who, on mere human 
grounds, would think divorce desirable, sacrifice this opinion 1 
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certain mystical statements, which have not only no force, but have 
hardly any meaning, except as coming from a teacher possessed of 
_ supernatural knowledge. It will be enough to take the shortest 
and the most important of them. ‘From the beginning it was not 
so.” Now if Christ was God of course these words are authorita- 
tive, and in some sense or other we may be sure that they are abso- 
jutely true. But if he was not God they have no authority whatsoever. 
How should they have? If miracles do not happen, and if Christ 
was merely a man, he knew no more about “ the beginning ” than 
any one of his hearers, and not so much as the author of Primitive 
Marriage. Here, then, is a most important, central, and distinctive 
part, not of the doctrine of Christianity, but of its practical ethics, 
which obviously, if the doctrine goes, loses its sole foundation. A ; 
person who, having convinced himself that Christ is not God, still | 
continues to cite him as an authority on “ what was in the begin- 
“ning,” is like a person who should quote Mr. Stanley as an authority on 
theinterior of Africa, supposing it should be proved that the explorer 
had never been out of Clapham. And this argument will be found 
to go much deeper, and to have an application not only to certain 
pts as to conduct, but to that whole inner attitude which, 
owing to Christ’s statements, the Christian soul assumes in the 
presence of God the Father. If miracles do not happen, and if 
Christ had not been with God from the beginning, what authority 
had he for describing to us the Father’s character? And why 
should we order our souls in accordance with what he told us ? 
_I need not, however, pursue this point farther. What I have 
said already is enough for my present purpose, which thus far is 
Gmply this. It is not to prove that such persons as Mrs. Ward, 
Mr. Stead, and the editor of The Spectator are not right in pre- 
ferring any religion they like, or that they do not believe what they 
profess to believe with complete and even passionate honesty; but 
Merely that these beliefs cannot, on their own admission, be held by 
them on Christ’s authority, or on any authority but their own ; that 
in fact the first result to which their whole position leads is the 
definite substitution of their own authority for his. 


me # And now we come to the practical part of our inquiry. What is 
by § the result of this result? We must remember, when we ask the 
ets § question, that our real interest in the matter is not so much in 
ut § Mrs, Ward and her friends themselves as in the probable influence 


of their views on others, now and in the future. But in order to 
forecast what the influence of these views will be, it is necessary to 
‘onsider the position of those who at present preach them. 

_ Mrs. Ward and her friends then, if stript of a tattered livery of 
Phrases, of which they could be denuded by a child, so completely 
ZZ2 
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have they renounced all right to them, are seen to be nothing more 
than a set of lay sectaries, bound together merely by an accidental 
coincidence of opinions, and forming a special party in the world of 
religion and morals, just as the League of the White Rose does in 
the world of politics. Such being the case, what I desire to point 
out is this: that this religion of theirs, however much we may 
respect it in themselves, has in it nothing permanent. Not only is 
it not calculated to make proselytes in the present, but it has no 
self-preservative principle which can keep its doctrines from decom. 
position, or at all events from indefinite change. It has nothing in 
it with which to conquer the consciences of those who are not in 
sympathy with it, or to coerce the consciences of those who are. It 
is, to return to asimile I have used already, nothing more than a 
fashion in spiritual dress. Its votaries may at present follow it with 
the same ardour as that with which women adopt the fashionable 
millinery of the moment; but, like any fashion in millinery, it is 
certain not to endure. In other words, Christianity with a non- 
miraculous Christ, is merely a form of opinion, of feeling, or of 
rprejudice, which is no doubt honest even to the degree of fanaticism, 
but which is due entirely to peculiar and transitory circumstances; 
which has no abiding foundation in science, logic, or history; 
-and which, though retaining at present the semblance of many 
‘Christian features, retains them only like shapes taken by a cloud, 
and doomed to be lost or metamorphosed in the inevitable restlessness 
. of the air. 

This assertion is no mere rhetorical prophecy. We have only to 
apply to Christianity as a whole the same methods which Mrs. Ward 
applies to a part, and just as Mrs. Ward sees that “miracles do not 
happen,” we shall see that Mrs. Ward’s Christianity cannot be per- 
manent. Mrs. Ward is never weary of insisting on the value of 

‘evidence; and if evidence teaches us anything it teaches us this. 
It writes it for us across eighteen hundred years of history, in letters 
as large and staring as those of a big advertisement. 

Mrs, Ward and her friends have blinded themselves to their real 
position by one of the most curious delusions possible to imagine—a 
delusion which implies the denial of every intellectual principle, of 
which they boast themselves to be the special exponents. Whilst 
pulling to pieces the doctrinal structure of Christianity and exhibit- 
ing it as an historical and purely human growth, they entirely 
forget to study in the same way its moral side, the historical growth 
of which is far more evident. These simple sons and daughters of 
modern Protestant England, with all their complicated inheritance 
of pieties, prejudices and pruderies, imagine that they have only to 
get rid of a belief in miracles, and the spiriiual residuum left is the 
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P religion of the first disciples. Nothing, they think, is wanting to place 


them on a level with the evangelists except to deny the statements 
on which the evangelists most insisted. But as a matter of fact— 
an obvious matter of fact—their emotions and morals, their whole 
inner spiritual character, differ from that of the Christians who 
knew Christ, as much asa Little Bethel in an English country town 
differs from the Temple at Jerusalem, or from “the upper room 
furnished.” 

I have no wish to say anything of Mrs. Ward personally, but the 
school she belongs to, and with which she is in spiritual sympathy, 
isa school which is distinctly the outcome of English middle-class 
Nonconformity ; and the peculiar character of its moral ideas and 
precepts are due as much to national and social conditions, and the 
history of this country during the past four hundred years, as they 
are to the words of Christ recorded in the four Gospels. This may 
be easily seen by comparing them with other contemporary Chris- 
tians. Different churches, different classes, different races or 

countries, exhibit moralities of different and often inharmonious 
types. Compare a nun rejoicing in the appearance of the stigmata 
with a dissenting minister’s wife rejoicing in five fat children. Com- 
pare the Scotchman who solemnizes Sunday by not whistling as he 
gets drunk with the Frenchman who celebrates it by a happy even- 
ing at the opera. Compare the different values accorded in different 
countries to the same virtues, and the different amount of charity 
asecorded to the same sins. 

For the distinctive character of any moral teaching does not 
depend merely on its comprising certain precepts, any more than the 
distinctive expression of a face depends on its comprising certain 
features. The expression of a face depends, not on the presence of 
the features, but on their proportion and minute peculiarities of 
thape. In the same way a body of moral doctrines depends for its 
Character, not on the precepts it comprises, but on the relative 
emphasis it gives to them, on the shade of feeling with which each 
is enunciated, and on the interpretation put on each, as applied to 
social circumstances. } 

Now the circumstances of our, modern middle-class Nonconfor- 
mists in England are three-fourths of them entirely different from 
those of a Galilean fisherman; and three-fourths of the moral judg- 
Ments which seem to them most important are judgments passed on 
Matters to which Christ either never alluded, or alluded to only in 
language which they cannot accept literally, and on which they are 
Obligedto put some special interpretations of their own. Take, for 
‘Instance, Christ’s utterances about riches. Our Nonconformists, 
though few of them may have belonged to our richest class, yet have 
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made the pursuit of riches the chief business of their lives. Their 
ideals have been the ideals of men who keep at least one maid-ser. 
vant, who value themselves on the gentility of their parlours and 
their mahogany chairs, and who considera black coat as important 
as a white conscience. Voluntary poverty has never been one of 
their virtues, and involuntary poverty has had for them a strong 
savour of sin. They have, in fact, only existed as a class by pursu- 
ing and gaining riches so far as their powers allowed, and their ideal 
of righteousness has been painted on the sacred background of a 
competence. The whole turn of mind, the whole point of view 
implied in this, is in complete contradiction to the letter of Christ’s 
teaching ; and the means by which they conceive themselves to have 
reconciled it to the spirit are means which never, supposing Christ 
to be merely a man, could so much as have come within the scope of 
his mental vision. I allude to the views entertained by them with 
regard to all pleasures and perfections which they think to be merely 
human—to their contempt of intellectual culture, their distrust of 
philosophy, their horror of gaiety and amusement, their suspicion 
of art and science, and their condemnation generally of the esthetic 
decoration of life. The means, in fact, by which they have sought 
to Christianize the pursuit of riches, have been the restrictions 
which they have placed on the enjoyment of them; and thes 
are restrictions entirely peculiar to themselves. By other Chris 
tians they are repudiated and even ridiculed; and they would 
be impossible to people with a different education, with a different 
social status, with a different ancestry, and, we may even add, with 
a different climate. 

This is not true, however, of our Nonconformists only. The same 
thing may be said of the morals of the Christians differing from 
them. These, too, are what they are, owing to similar causes. And 
if this is evident from a comparison of merely contemporary types, 
it becomes plainer still if we look back over the past and observe how 
the types have changed from age to age, Christ in each age having 
seemed a somewhat different person, and, in many ages, several 
different people. 

In a certain sense this would be denied by nobody. Most Chris- 
tians, for instance, think now that Christ condemned slavery. His 
first followers never realised this. Most Christians now think that 
he condemned persecution; and yet, up to a comparatively recent 
time, Catholic and Protestant alike— 


‘* Have burnt each other, quite persuaded 
That all the Apostles would have done as they did.” 


Many Christians now think that Christ condemned war; yet Chris- 
tians of all denominations, from Philip of Spain to Cromwell, have 
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' thought they were serving Christ in cutting the throats of Christians 
who disagreed with them. Again, though Christ, by his doctrines 
as to divorce, has impressed a certain fixity on the Christian view of 
marriage, the ideal of married affection in the modern Christian 
world possesses a refinement which would hardly have been understood 
by Augustine. Chiyalry was at once the cause and the indication 
of a new conception of man’s duties to woman; and the Church of 
Rome is at this very moment professing itself open to some new 
conception of the duties of wealth towards labour. 

Now persons who believe in the miraculous nature of Christ, and 
who, unlike Mrs. Ward, believe that miracles do happen, regard all 
these changes as superintended by Christ himself, and as merely 
representing a fuller understanding of his character. Catholics and 
Protestants alike assert this; and though the Catholics alone can do 
s0 with strict logical force, any one who starts with the assumption 
that Christ is actually God can maintain the position with consider- 
able show of reason. The fact remains, however, that the morals of 
the Christian world have, in the admission of even the most orthodox 
Christians, changed since the days of Christ’s original disciples. 
According to their view it is a change which consists in development 
only; but, none the less, it is a change. It implies the addition to 
Christ’s recorded teaching of a variety of new judgments—some on 
questions which in his time did not exist, others on questions which 
he never touched upon; and also the adaptation of many of his 
precepts to changed social conditions. 

This, as I say, according to the view of the orthodox, is merely 
the realisation of what was meant from the very first by a teacher 
who knew the future as well as he knew the present, and was as 
familiar with the problems presented by modern London or Paris, 
4s he was with those presented by a carpenter’s shop in Nazareth. 
But with persons like Mrs. Ward, who believe that miracles do not 
happen, the development of Christian morals, and their adaptation 
to changing circumstances, must wear, of necessity, an entirely 
different aspect. For them it is altogether the work, not of Christ, 
but of man. According to them, no man is ever more than a man. 
The knowledge and the opinions of all of us are received through 
‘similar channels—are limited by our education, are bounded by our 
social horizon, are coloured by the influences of time and place and 
Face; and whatever truths we may feel ourselves called on to assert, 
are conditioned by the contemporary falsehoods to which we endea- 
your to oppose them. As to the future, though some men have 
made shrewd conjectures, as Bacon did in forecasting the triumphs 
of physical science, the shrewdest of these are partial and full of 

‘inaccuracies; and the idea of anything like comprehensive second 
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sight is, according to Mrs. Ward’s principles, too idle and prepos- 
terous to deserve a moment's consideration. Christ, therefore, far 
from foreseeing the world as it is in the nineteenth century, could 
not foresee its history even to the end of the first. Being merely a 
man like other men, his views and his vision were limited. His 
knowledge was slight, his national prejudices strong, his conception 
of life was bounded by his own narrow experience of it ; and he was 
no more conscious of addressing other ages and civilisations than he 
wag able, if Mrs. Ward’s principles are true, to see the glories of 
Rome from the top of a hill in Syria. 

Everything, therefore, that, since the days of Christ, has been 
added to his literal teaching, in order to meet new circumstances, or 
modified in it in order to make it practicable, has been added and 
modified wholly and solely by man. Christ has had no more to do 
with it than Bacon has to do with the lectures of Professor Tyndall. 

Indeed, the analogy of physical science will be here of great 
assistance to us. Each generation of'scientific men has always been 
eager to admit its debt to the generations that preceded it; but 
although it makes use of their discoveries, it has never been bound 
by their opinions. It appropriates what it can itself verify ; what it 
cannot verify it discards ; and the greatest genius of fifty years ago 
might have all his theories upset by some accidental discovery of the 
very man whom he placed in a position to make it. If Christ be 
merely a man, his position in the world of morals is exactly similar 
to that of a genius of this kind. Christ committed his teachings to 
the care of succeeding ages, but each age has had to adapt them to 
its own needs; and although theologic belief has disguised from it 
what it was doing, it has been creating the moral doctrines which 
it conceived itself to be merely interpreting. In physical science 
there is progress, but no authority; or, rather, there is no authority 
except nature. So in morals, there is change, progress, or at all 
events adaptation, but there is no authority except human nature. 
Christ may have assisted men to consult the one, just as Bacon may 
have assisted them to consult the other; but it is as absurd for Mrs. 
Ward to call her religion Christian, as it would be for Professor 
Tyndall to call his science Baconian. 

The belief that Christ was God, and that all his teachings were 
final, has, of course, given to the subsequent morals of Christendom 
a degree of fixity which they would not have possessed otherwise ; 
but even in spite of this they have been continually changing: so 
much so, indeed, that were Christ merely a man, he would neces- 
sarily have been horrified at half of St. Paul’s Epistles, and been 
utterly unable to understand the “Summa ” of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Still, many of those changes and amplifications, no matter how great, 
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Obristian world has not stopped at these. In spite of every belief, 
and every theory which might have restrained it, it has felt itself 
impelled, with the advance of knowledge and civilisation, to take 
into its life sympathies, thoughts, and interests, as to which Christ 
suggested nothing, unless, as was believed for centuries, he sug- 
gested condemnation of them. That great movement which goes by 
the name of the Renaissance was the return of human nature to a 
lost part of itself, or the welcoming back to itself of a part that had 
been long banished. For centuries men had aimed at the purification 
of the mind merely; now they aimed at its cultivation. For cen- 
turies they had reasoned on data supposed to be miraculously given. 
to them; now they endeavoured to find out facts for themselves. 
That part of themselves which for centuries they had despised and 
suppressed, they began to educate and adorn. The beauty of the 
human form, the glories of light and colour, which were regarded 
by Augustine as so many temptations of the devil, changed their 
aspect, and seemed part of man’s noblest heritage. The medisval 
sense of the beauty of holiness was supplemented by a sense of the 
nobility and holiness of beauty; and, along with this—or rather as 
the subjective side of this—re-appeared a sense that had slept or 
been in hiding for centuries—a sense of the beauty, we might 
almost say, the duty, of pleasure. 

It is true that this movement produced a great reaction. Protes- 
fantism was as much a protest against beauty and pleasure, as 
against popery ; and it was a protest which, no doubt, had a good deal 
to justify it. But it differed from the medisval asceticism protested 
against by the Renaissance, although in a certain sense that asce- 
ficism was its parent. Mediswval asceticism was a protest against 
‘the vileness of the flesh. Protestantism was a protest against its 
beauty. The monkish ascetic looked upwards, fixing his eyes on 
God. The Protestant ascetic looked downwards, making grimaces 
at man. Protestantism, moreover, in its asceticism, just as in its 
theology, took a great number of forms, protesting against pleasure 
and beauty in various tones, and with various degrees of moderation. 
Thus, ever since the revival of art, letters, and philosophy, the 
moral ideas of Christendom have increased in number and diversity, 
tach affected by circumstances of class, race, and education, and 
accurately expressing the origin and character of its peculiarities 
dy modifications of dress, manners, or dialect, sometimes refined and 
graceful, sometimes ridiculous and grotesque. 

Of all these ideals, various and incongruous as they are, what calls 
‘itself at present non-theological Christianity is the survival of the 
Rarrowest. It is a survival of a type which was developed in this 
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country, and in a particular class, under the combined pressure of 
social and political circumstances; and which was carried from this 
country to a certain part of America. And, though during the past 
three centuries it has kept its principal features unchanged, it is an 
ideal which makes no appeal to the larger part of Christendom, and 
is wholly unsuitable to advancing material civilisation. But the 
point which here I am now concerned to insist on is that whether 
this ideal be pleasing or displeasing to most people, it has only pre- 
served its character, even amongst those who cherish it, owing to 
conditions which its prophets are now sweeping away. 

It preserved its character owing to a fixed belief that Christ was 
God, and that every word of the Gospels was absolutely and literally 
true. It was supposed to be formed in strict accordance with the 
example of God the Son; and whatever anachronisms may be 
involved in representing a modern dissenter as reproducing the 
religion of Christ’s original disciples, the original dissenters founded 
their unanimous anachronisms on a foundation that for them was 
absolutely sure and unalterable. But let us once apply to the 
Gospels the formula of Mrs. Humphry Ward —=miracles do not 
happen, and what becomes of this Nonconformist Imitatio Christi 
then ? ; 

To this question there are two answers, both equally fatal to Mrs. 
Ward’s position. One is that, if miracles do not happen, either 
Christ’s character was intellectually and morally imperfect, because 
he claimed that his nature was miraculous, and pretended to 
work miracles; or else that the records we have of him are so 
vitiated by the credulity of the writers, that it is quite impossible 
to say what his character was. The other is that, even were his 
character undoubted, even were it the exact character most admired 
by our modern dissenters, there is little reason to regard it as fit 
for general imitation, and less reason to suppose that it will continue 
to be generally imitated. 

The first of these answers has been so often given that I will only 
touch on it very briefly here; but there are a few observations which 
I am constrained to make in passing. It is a favourite argument 
with Christians that Christ must be God, because, if he were not, 
he was either an impostor or a semi-lunatic. No argument, how- 
ever, could really be less forcible, considering the position of those 
against whom it is now directed; for what is asserted by persons 
like Mrs. Ward and her teachers is not only that Christ was not 
God, but that he never claimed to be so. He was not an impostor, 
but his disciples imposed on themselves. The story of his miraculous 
nature, and consequently of his miraculous actions, was not a lie—it 
was a myth. But none the less, if we accept this view of the 
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matter, is the traditional conception of Christ’s moral character 


changed. He does not appear before us as a bad man, but he does 
appear as a different man. Even were there nothing more to be 
said than this, he appears as a man about whom we know much less 


‘than we thought we did, for the simple reason that half the anec- 


dotes told of him have, since they turn on miracles, to be set aside 
as imaginary. But there remains to be added something far more 
important. These anecdotes that would have to be thus discarded 
not only contain the most distinctive, impressive, and touching mani- 


‘festations of Christ’s moral character, but the moral characteristics 


manifested depend for their whole value on our belief in the miracles 
associated with them. Let us take, for instance, the story of the 
Last Supper and the Passion. No story has ever been more moving 
than this, as received and interpreted by the theology of the 
Christian world; but take away from it the theological element, and 
everything in it that was specially moving evaporates. Christ’s 
love and Christ’s sorrow have moved the world more than the love 
and sorrows of other men because, whilst agitating and troubling a 
human heart, they were supposed to be more than human in their 
intensity. They were supposed to be intensified by a superhuman 
knowledge, which not only made him foresee his own agony, the 
treachery of Judas, and the denial of Peter, but also laid upon him 
the sins of the whole world. If, however, he were merely a man, 
what becomes of all this? The sorrow dwindles down to very 


_ ordinary proportions; the character of his death, and his way of 


meeting it, change; and, indeed, of the whole story, what remains ? 
Not only its general significance, but its most moving details, go. 
Christ had no clairvoyance into the coming treachery of Judas; 
and he either never predicted Peter’s denial at all, or, if he did, 
the prediction was merely a shrewd or cynical guess, In short, if 
we criticise the records of Christ’s life on the assumption that every 
miracle narrated or implied is mythical, we not only, in point of 
matter, have very little left, but what is left altogether changes 
its aspect; and, apart from the question of whether Christ 
ought to be imitated, it is difficult to decide as to what there is to 
imitate. 

Let us, however, waive this point entirely. Let us suppose that 
Christ, divested of his miraculous attributes, stands before us as a 
character perfectly unmistakable; let us suppose that the evan- 
gelists enable us to see him as clearly as Boswell and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds enable us to see Dr. Johnson ; and let us suppose also that, 
of the Christ thus seen, a modern dissenting minister, minus his creed, 


‘or a clergyman like Robert Elsmere, minus his creed and orders, or 


& journalist like Mr. Stead, throwing the first stone at Mr. Parnell, 
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let us suppose that of the Christ thus seen these persons are the most 
complete imitations. What, in that case, would be the utmost they 
were able to say of themselves? Simply that they were imitations 
of a certain half-educated moralist who lived in Syria, under the 
Roman empire ; that they had, as the completion and perfection of 
their imitation would imply, divested themselves of all knowledge 
and sympathies not possessed by him, and ignored every feature of 
life of which he happened to be ignorant ; in fact, that they appeared 
before the world of the nineteenth century as an absolute repro- 
duction of a Jewish peasant of the first. If any one is honest 
enough to tell the world this, the world’s general answer will be, 
“So much the worse for you. The conditions of life have changed 
since the first century, and unless you have added to the ideas of 
your teacher, or modified them, the presumption is that they are 
either unsuitable or insufficient ; whilst, if you have added or modified 
anything, the additions and modifications are your own, and we 
listen to what you say as coming not from Christ but from you. If 
your teaching is Christ’s teaching unchanged, the presumption is 
that it isan anachronism. If it is Christ’s teaching changed by 
you, others will either reject it or change it to suit themselves.” 

I am not denying—no one can or need wish to deny —that persons 
like Mrs. Ward or Mr. Stead find that what they regard as non-theo- 
logical Christianity meets with sympathy and acceptance amongst 
large numbers of people. Indeed, it is only because such is the 
case that their position is worth discussing. The ideals and morals 
of Evangelicalism and Nonconformity are still deeply rooted in 
certain classes of what Mr. Stead describes as “ English-speaking 
folk,” who, accepting the conclusions of modern criticism, have, like 
Mrs. Ward, rejected all belief in the miraculous; and to such classes 
Mrs. Ward and Mr. Stead appeal, and find in them an echo of their 
own precise sentiments. My aim, as I say, is not to deny this fact, 
but merely to exhibit its true character and significance. The 
classes I speak of, and their prophets, are welcome to these moral 
ideals, just as they are welcome to their ideals of art, of etiquette, 
or politics. All I desire to point out is that, however tenaciously 
they may themselves cling to them, they have left themselves no 
ground.on which to recommend them to others—not to their own 
children, should their children fail to be pleased with them. Even 
should Mrs. Ward convince us that her ideal is the ideal of Christ, 
she gains nothing by doing so. She weakens her case rather than 
strengthens it. But, as a matter of fact, we need hardly consider 
this, for no one who applies to history Mrs. Ward’s own methods 
can fail to see that what she takes for the original Christ is, in all 
its earlier and distinctive features, an ideal evolved slowly in the 
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course of succeeding ages; and is not the figure so slightly sketched 
in the Gospels, but a figure which, though the Gospel sketches 
_ suggested it, owes all its drapery, and the larger part of its details, 
to the developing mind of Europe, as it shaped circumstances, and 
was shaped by them. 

Nor is this the conclusion of secular criticism only. It is the 
explicit view of all sacerdotal Christianity ; and, if denied by our 
modern Nonconformists, it is denied by no other Christians. The 
Churches only add to it a something which Mrs. Ward contemptuously’ 
rejects. They admit that our conception of Christ is a conception that 
has grown and developed, but they maintain that it has grown and 
developed under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. The Church of Rome, 
‘in its doctrines and its history, shows us this most clearly; and the 
Anglican and Greek Churches in this respect are merely Romanism 
arrested. Let us, then, glance rapidly over the development of 
Catholic doctrines. According to Catholic theology, Christianity, as 
Ohrist taught it, contained the Christianity of subsequent ages, as 
the bud contains the flower. In the few doctrines explicitly 
taught by him, all the doctrines subsequently formulated slept, and 
‘were unfolded gradually, as petals unfold in the advancing seasons. 
The manner by which they were unfolded was at once natural and 
supernatural. On their natural side they appear as the ordinary 
operations of man’s mind and conscience, on extending know- 
ledge, and multiplying cases of casuistry. Thus the developed 
theory of the atonement was derived from Roman law; the deve- 
loped doctrine of the trinity from certain subtleties of Greek philo- 
sophy ; and the doctrine of the real presence from the more familiar 
teaching of Aristotle. The Christian intellect, appropriated from 
the domains of ordinary thought and knowledge whatever seemed 
proper to it. But this power of selection was, according to the 
Catholic theory, superintended at every step by the invisible Holy 
Spirit, who miraculously guided it to such doctrines, and such 
doctrines only, as Christ had implied from the beginning, though 
he had not explicitly propounded them. Now, if Christ was God, 
this theory is perfectly intelligible. Although, as we gather from 
' $t. John, he had never even learnt his letters, he was absolute 
master of all possible knowledge. The works of Aristotle, of which 
he never possessed a copy, the works of the Jurisconsults of the 
Empire, before they were in existence, were present to his mind 
more clearly than they ever were to their authors; and he knew 
what permanent truths were embodied by them amongst what was 
false or transitory. If, then, we suppose the Spirit of God to have 
been always present amongst Christians in some miraculous and 
exclusive manner, leading them to select these truths, no matter 
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where found, nothing could be more natural or more strictly logical 
than the belief that the truths thus accepted were part of the 
conscious meaning of Christ. And in this way, up to the time of 
the Reformation, the doctrines of Christianity grew; and not the 
doctrines only, but the ideals of virtue and piety, and the attitude 
of mind and heart, of which the doctrines were at once the cause and 
result. 

And of the moral, if not of the doctrinal, Christianity thus 
developed, our modern Nonconformists are as much the children as 
are our modern Catholics, If we may believe the account they give 
of the Church themselves, they are Nonconformists merely as a result 
of the Church’s sins. In that case we may call them her illegitimate 
children, who, like many illegitimate children, do not know their 
own mother. It is impossible for any unprejudiced human being to 
maintain that the Nonconformist Christianity of the last three 
hundred years was not largely the creature of the Christianity of 
the fifteen hundred years that preceded it, and lived on a part of the 
teaching of the very Church it repudiated : just as the France of to- 
day, in spite of the revolution, retains of its inherited civilisation far 
more than it destroyed, and is more like the France of Louis 
Quinze than it is like the France of Clovis. 

But if from the Catholic theory of Christian development, which 
in an illogical and unavowed way has been really the theory of the 
Nonconformists also, we subtract the belief in the Godhead and 
omniscience of Christ, and with it the belief in the Holy Spirit, as 
miraculously guiding Christians, the whole theory immediately falls 
to pieces. It loses all credible, indeed, all conceivable meaning. 
Christ, however excellent, however sublime his character, becomes 
merely a Jewish peasant, ignorant, and with limited vision; and to 
maintain that the doctrines subsequently formulated as to his nature 
—that the dpuoovaios of the Nicene creed, or the évaia and bxocracts 
of the Athanasian, or that the theories of the Atonement suggested 
by Roman law, were actually present in his mind, and consciously 
insinuated in his words, is as fatuous and ridiculous as to maintain 
that Thales, when he called water the best of things, was secretly 
but consciously: expounding its actual chemistry, as if he were a pro- 
fessor at the Royal Institution in London. Obviously, unless Christ 
was God, everything added to his literal teaching, every trait in his 
character associated with the smallest miracle, every judgment on 
circumstances not in his time existing, or on matters with which he 
was not brought into personal contact—all this body of doctrines 
and moral judgments, is obviously nothing in any sense revealed by 
Christ, but semething gradually evolved out of the mind of the 
generations that succeeded him; and instead of representing the 
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: immutable truth of God, represents oe many phases of the intellec- 





tual history of man. 
Now, if such be the case—and if “ miracles do not happen” it 


" must be the case—it is plain not only that persons like Mrs, Ward 


and Mr. Stead have no grounds for inflicting their religion upon 
other people, but that their religion is a mere form of moral preju- 
dice which in the course of a few generations will have ceased to be 
intelligible to any one. If the morals of the Christian world have 
changed as they have done, and assumed such various shapes when 
Christ’s authority as God operated to keep them fixed, much more 
are they sure to change in the future, when that authority operates 
no longer. 

In spite of Christ’s words, and all traditional interpretations of 


_ them, in spite of all the machinery of the Church for emphasizing 


and confirming their meaning, human nature, after some fourteen 
centuries, could be no longer restrained within the strict Christian 
limits, but insisted, at all costs, on again appropriating and enjoying 
those pleasures and perfections, physical, intellectual, and emotional, 
which the Pagan worlds of Greece and of Rome had cultivated, and 
from which it had se long debarred itself. This movement, though 
naturally it produced a reaction, and though certain excesses which 
at first marked it were moderated, was far from having spent itself 
by the beginning of this century, and farther still from having left 
Christianity as it found it. Such being the case, it has during the 
present century been year by year receiving some fresh stimulus, as 
science has fixed man’s attention on the things of this present life, 
and been step by step discrediting the teaching of the Gospels as to 
another. Is it to be supposed then, that a movement which 
developed itself in spite of restraint, will not continue and extend 
itself when that restraint is removed? We see signs around us 
everywhere that it is receiving a fresh impetus, and taking untried 
directions. Socialism, which is a complex phenomenon, is, in part at 
least, a demand for the good things of earth as opposed to those of 
heaven; and although it really would involve all sorts of imprac- 
ticable self-denial, it appeals to its adherents as a protest in favour 
of pleasure, and a protest against that suffering which Cnristianity 


' taught men to endure. The one object of modern progress is to 


produce those pleasures which Socialism seeks to distribute ; in short, 


_ the aim of the whole givilised world is to elude the destiny which, 


according to the doctrines of Christianity, all men ought to welcome, 
and which those who would be perfect ought to court. Nor does the 
civilised world confine its aims-and attentions to the mere multiplica- 
tion and improvement of the material means of pleasure. It is 
distinctly feeling its way towards some new freedom in the enjoy- 
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ment of them. Woman, to whom Christianity assigned a position 
of obedience, is gradually claiming a right to some life and some 
development of her own; and, for many reasons which need not be 
dwelt on here, modifications are being consequently demanded in 
the Christian view of marriage; whilst women and men alike are 
assuming a new attitude, and refusing to face the problem of their 
own existence and of the universe, as if humbly stooping under the 
burden of inevitable and universal sin. 

The forces in fact that are changing the modern world—I do not 
by any means say all the forces that are at work in it—are distinctly 
non-Christian; and unless they are arrested or subjugated by 
Christianity in some form or other, it is a mere truism to say that 
they will transform our ideal of life, not perhaps into something 
wholly different from the Christian ideal, but at least differing from 
it quite as much as resembling it. 

What the ideal thus evolved will be, it is impossible to say exactly ; 
but we can, indeed we are forced, to form one or other of two 
conjectures about it, according to our point of view; and one of 
these, we may be assured, will in a general way be correct. Our 
point of view may be that of the Pope, or of Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
We may either believe that miracles do happen, and that Christianity 
is the creation of miracle; or we may believe that miracles do not 
happen, and that Christianity is the creation of man. 

Now if our view be that of the Pope, and of the Christian world 
generally, the future of a movement which puts Christ’s divine 
‘ authority aside, and intentionally cuts itself off from all channels of 
supernatural grace, will necessarily appear to us as a future dark 
with iniquity and corruption. We shall foresee the disappearance 
of the very idea of virtue. 

This view is so natural and so obvious that we need not dwell on 
it further. But if we place ourselves in the position of Mrs. Ward, 
we shall have to examine the prospect with somewhat greater atten- 
tion. On the supposition that miracles do not happen, that no race 
has ever been favoured by any miraculous revelation, or enjoyed the 
invidious privilege of any miraculous guidance, the character of 
man in the Christian as well as in the pagan past, will form a basis 
for a conjecture as to his character in a non-Christian future. In 
this case, the argument that a disbelief in Christ as God will loosen 
every restraint which Christianity has placed upon the passions, is an 
‘argument that loses not only its force, but its meaning. For if 
Ohrist was not God, and worked no miracles to show that he was 
God, his deification was the voluntary work of man; and expresses 
the desire and capacity of man to restrain himself. Nor does it 
express this only. It expresses man’s possession of Christ’s virtues, 
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In fact man’s passionate 
adoption of Christ’s original teaching, is expressive of man’s nature 
quite as much as of Christ’s; whilst all that has been added to 
that teaching in the course of succeeding ages is an expression of 
man’s nature, far more than of Christ’s. Take, for instance, the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, and the idea that God himself actually 
entered into our bodies. Never was there conceived a more efficacious 
means of introducing an external rule into the inner world of the 
heart, than this astonishing doctrine. The severest Protestant, who 
calls it an invention of medizvalism, can hardly deny its effect on 
those who believed it; and the more convinced we are that it was 


* not the doctrine of Christ, the more clearly we shall see in it an 


expression of a something in human nature—a desire and a resolve 
# submit its various parts to the coercive rule of that part which 
it held to be the highest. 
» But we must not confine our attention to the Christian world only. 
We must look to the other civilisations of which we are also the 
inheritors. We must look to the civilisations of classical Greece 
and Rome. The moral ideals and conduct which we there meet 
differ from those of Christianity ; but the difference though great, is 
partial. Aristotle’s conception of a good man may not be identical 
with that of Thomas-d-Kempis; but the difference between them is 
not that between a saint and a monster; it is simply the difference 
Aetween one type of goodness and another. The corruption of the 
pagan world may have been great. So have been the corruptions of 
the Christian. The former sanctioned many practices which the 
latter has condemned ; but many of these were the result of surviving 
@avagery, rather than of corruption, and reappeared in the more 
‘savage ages of Christianity ; whilst the corruption, great as it was, 
has been obviously much exaggerated. The gladiatorial shows now 
«trike us with horror; but were the horrors of the pagan arena 
greater than those of the Christian stake and torture-chamber? The 
‘ruelties of the Catholics and earlier Protestants alike, towards 
4riminals, and especially towards heretics, have been palliated on 
‘the ground that man’s natural sympathies were far less sensitive 
‘then than they have since become. There is a great force in the 
‘argument ; but if it applies to the Christian world, it applies to the 
pagan also; and it is quite probable that the Roman public which 
delighted in the sight of Christians fighting with beasts, or even of 
Christians burning in the gardens of Nero, would have been 
whorrified at the sight of Calvin slowly roasting Servetus. Whilst 
48 for the corruption of pagan life, as distinct from its cruelty, if the 
Aenunciations of the Christians had really been justified by facts, the 
‘Pagan world could hardly have endured for a generation. That it 
VOL. LI. N.S. 3A 
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produced: monsters of vice there is, of course, no doubt; but the very 
fact of these monsters having been so particularly described, is 
evidence that they were the exceptions, not that they were the rule. 
It produced a Marcus Aurelius, just as it produced a Tiberius; and 
just as Christianity was not needed to produce the one, so Chris- 
tianity was not needed to condemn the other. With Christian 
moralists Greece, and above all Imperial Rome, has been pointed to 
as exemplifying the degradation, suicidal as well as abominable, into 
which without Christ man naturally tends to sink; and yet it was 
from Greece that Christianity took its philosophy; it was from 
Imperial Rome that it took its ideas of justice. It has been said 
that the Roman Empire fell owing to its own vices. It might as 
well be argued that it fell owing to the rise of Christianity, which 
coincided with its fall in a far more striking way than any decay in 
its morals, of which we have any evidence. 

Looking thus at life, on the supposition that miracles do not 
happen, and judging of the future from the past, we may safely say 
that the tendency of moral development will be towards a morality 
in many ways different from the Christian, and in some ways doubt- 
less shocking to the Christian judgment; but not towards any 
grotesque saturnalia of cruelty, injustice, or debauchery. It will be 
a tendency, on the contrary, towards some new type of excellence, 
differing from the Christian not in the way in which a Tiberius 
differs from Christ, but rather in the way in which a Goethe differs 
from a Spurgeon. 

What chance of survival then, in the course of a change like this, 
has the so-called Christianity of such persons as Mrs. Humphry 
Ward and Mr. Stead? In so far as their moral feelings correspond 
with those of science, or with the general desires and temperament 
of the civilised world at large, their teachings will endure and will 
prevail ; but they will prevail as the teachings of science, or as 
expressions of the desire of the world, not as the dictates of a peasant 
who has been dead for some two thousand years. On the other hand, 
in so far as their teachings differ from the teachings of science, or 
run counter to the desires of the world, they may possibly meet with 
acceptance amongst a certain class of persons {o whose personal tem- 
peraments they happen in some way to appeal ; but with the excep- 
tion of such persons they will have no hold whatever on any human 
being. 

Persons like Mrs. Ward, and the classes whose opinion she reflects, 
are curiously misled when they think they can get rid of dogms 
without ridding themselves. of anything besides. As long as the 
world assented to the proposition that Christ was God, those who 
practised the real or supposed precepts of Christ could urge then, 
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| them; but when the Godhead of Christ is rejected by both sides as 
a myth, those who quote Christ as an authority have lost the fulcrum 


| oftheir lever. In so far as his teachings correspond with those of 
' gcience, to quote him is a superfluity; in so far as they are beyond 
or beside those of science, to quote him is useless. Now such 


Ohristianity as that of Mrs. Ward and Mr. Stead can only be dis- 
tinguished as Christianity at all because it comprises teachings 
of this latter kind—teaching beyond and beside that which is 


authorised by science and philosophy, and welcomed by worldly 
‘wisdom. It consists in the inculcation not of goodness as opposed to 


ruffianism, but of one type of goodness as distinct from, and hostile 
to, every other. 

If this type of goodness, namely that of English-speaking middle- 
class dissenters, be pleasing to persons such as Mrs. Ward and Mr. 
Stead, by all means let them represent it in its most attractive 
colours, and let those who recognise its unique and transcendent 
beauty endeavour, if they will, to embody it. Of Mrs. Ward and Mr. 
Stead there is only one thing to be asked, and this is that, in the 
interests of honesty, they drop the name of Christ. What they 
recommend, they recommend on their own authority, not on his. If 
he has any authority at all, he can, according to their principles, 


,only have it in virtue of their recommendation. They give him his 
_tachet, He does not give them theirs. It surely, therefore, is not too 
“much to ask of them, since they declare him to be merely man, not 


“any longer to appeal to him as if he were God, or attempt to 
“mforce their doctrines on grounds which they themselves repudiate. 
W. H. Mattock, 
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n PARLIAMENTARY VIEW OF THE VICTORIA NYANZA 
RAILWAY. 


“Recesriy a vote of £20,000 was passed in the House of Commons 
” a large majority, after an animated debate, for a preliminary 
jurvey of a railway line from Mombasa, on the East African coast, 
to the eastern shore of the great lake, or inland sea, of Victoria 
rans It was truly said at the time in the House, that this 
@pparently small measure is really the parting of the waters. Indeed, 
“this modest vote of money is like the tiny rippling source of a 
“mighty river. It may prove to be the beginning of an enterprise 
that will consolidate British dominion in one of the most interesting 
“parts of Africa. When one thinks what the capabilities of that 
territory are, and what results have flowed from British adminis- 
tration in other regions, results which have reflected brightness 
m British prosperity at home—a long vista of possibilities and 
Mi staslitics opens itself before the imagination. All this was 
apparent to the advocates and to the opponents of the vote, and the 
‘Mtguments on either side were urged with corresponding vehe- 
mence. 
I shall now endeavour to set forth the various considerations 
bearing on this project from an independent point of view, as they 
peared in the House of Commons, so that the reader may be able 
to judge for himself upon the facts and the arguments. By “in- 
dependent,”’ I mean a national point of view, irrespective of the 
Tnperial British East African Company, however great the merits 
of that Company may be. 
‘In the first place there is the question, How did the matter come 
before the House of Commons the other day? Well, in general 
forms, it was in this wise. At the International Congress at Brussels 
in 1890, the British Government agreed, together with other 
pean Governments, that each Power should use all available 
ns for the prevention of the slave trade in the interior of Africa, 
tive of any maritime operations that might be undertaken 
‘near the coasts or in the open sea. Among these means the con- 
firuction of railways was obviously one. The British Government 
féems to have been a party to the acceptance of that proposi- 
fon. The Opposition in Parliament will justly urge that this did 
it bind the Government to undertake either this particular railway . 
Wany other railway. Still the obligation, though indefinite, does 
Borally bind the Government to promote any railway that lies in 
‘ way of the known inland routes of the slave trade, so far as that 
i be fairly and conveniently done. . With this view we may. 
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presume that the Government cast its eyes on the project mentioned 
above, which had been mooted for some time. 

The reader will recollect that, in 1890, there was the Anglo- 
German agreement about the partition of East Africa—“ sphere of 
influence” was the diplomatic phrase used. But with British enter- 
prise of all sorts afoot and in the field, something like dominion 
soon ensues. By this great contract between the high contracting 
parties, the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba came into the British 
“sphere.” Then, on the coast just north of Pemba, was drawn a 
line westwards a little to the north of the snowy Mount Kilimanjaro 
(so well known to the Royal Geographical Society), till it touched 
the middle of the eastern shore of the Lake Victoria Nyanza. 
Everything north of this line was to be within the British “ sphere” 
—everything south of it within the German. It will be observed 
that the line strikes the great lake in the middle of the eastern shore. 
A similar arrangement was made on the opposite, or western shore. 
Hence, again, a line was drawn westwards. Everything south of 
that line was to be within the German sphere, and everything north 
of it within the British, and the latter included Uganda. The 
reader may recollect the anxiety that was felt in England about 
German encroachments in Uganda, and the jubilation with which 
H. M. Stanley, on his return from Africa, congratulated England 
on her having secured this territory, among other territories, for 
herself. In fine, it may be said that, by this arrangement the 
northern half of the great lake belongs to England, and the southern 
half to Germany. We are not here concerned any further with 
Germany. Suffice it to remark that besides the northern half of the 
great lake, and a great region to the north-west of the lake, England 
has a continuous tract from that lake to the eastern sea-coast, nearly 
opposite, though a little to the north of, Zanzibar—truly a noble 
“sphere,” which she may well regard as imposing on her some 
responsibility respecting the inland slave-trade, should that inhuman 
traffic be found to exist in this quarter. 

Now the slave trade is proved but too surely to exist in this 
region. Its proofs are to be seen in the thousands of slaves already 
liberated, and in colonies of runaway slaves settled within these 
limits. Its existence is attested by a host of trustworthy witnesses 
Its caravans have occasionally been encountered by British travellers. 
This barbarous traffic begins somewhere in the country to the west and 
north-west of Uganda, not far from the upper course of the Nile ; then 
it is developed in Uganda itself, and thence makes its way round the 
great lake. Probably the greater part goes round the northern or 
British end, and then finds its outlets to the eastern sea-coast, already 
mentioned, almost under the eyes of British authority. One of its 
lines: runs from ‘the lake to the coast on ‘the British side of: the 
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- Anglo-German line already mentioned and within the British 
’ “sphere.” Another line runs from the lake to a point on the coast 


considerably north, that near the northern limit of the British 
“sphere,” not far from the Anglo-Italian line, or the border between 
the British “ sphere” and the Italian “‘sphere”’ lying on the north. 
This line of the slave trade lies also within the British “sphere.” 
Here, then, are two main lines of slave trade, which after the 
Brussels Conference, England must consider herself bound to 
stop if she can. And there will be lesser lines also, though the lines 
may vary from time to time, according to circumstances, among 
which must be reckoned the repressive measures to be adopted under 
British auspices, But there is yet another main line. From Uganda 
it is understood that a slave-trade line forms itself, and runs south- 
wards through the German “sphere.” Of course the Germans will 
be answerable for stopping that line if they can. Still the origo mali 
is in the British sphere, and the stream of inhuman traffic may be, 
and if possible, ought to be, dammed up at its source. 

Then it is argued that with a railway from the coast to the lake, 
the two first lines of the slave trade can be stopped, and without a 
railway cannot. Further, if once the rail were carried to the 
eastern shore of the lake, a line of lake steamers could be established 
across the lake to the western, or Uganda shore, to the appreciable 
consolidation of British influence or authority there. Thus it is 
held that the third line of the slave trade, as above described, could 
be stopped ab initio. It is difficult to specify these large cases exactly 


' ina short space, and our knowledge, necessarily imperfect, is grow- 


ing constantly.. But such seems to be the general outcome of the 
known facts. Whether each and all of these descriptions be topo- 


| graphically correct or not, there is, unhappily, no doubt that the 
horrid traffic has several branches in this quarter; and, happily, it 
' is probable, or even certain, that most of these could be cut off 
' virtually by the construction of a railway. 


With this. case before it, the British Government might fairly 


consider its own position in the territorial “sphere,” with reference 
_ to such affairs as railway projects. The first question would be, 


What sort of authority has the Government in this quarter? Well 


' not much directly, but very much indirectly. Its agent there, 
virtually, is the Imperial British East African Company. Having 
* no concern whatever with this Company, I regard it as an outsider. 
_ Though incorporated by Royal charter, it is not as yet like a public 
’ administration. It does not publish any annual report of its own 
' revenues and establishments, or of the moral and material progress 
of its territories. We cannot, therefore, undertake to describe its 
affairs fully or exactly. It was formed in 1888 by several wealthy 
§ or distinguished men, among whom Sir William Mackinnon, was fore- . 
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most. Its directorate was joined by the late Sir Lewis Pelly, who had 


been formerly British Resident at Zanzibar. Its subscribed capital 
is considerable, amounting to some hundreds of thousands of pounds, 
of which more than a half has been paid up. The subscribers, of 
course, must have ultimate profit in view. But they must also have 
been largely actuated by philanthropy in reference to the slave 
trade ; perhaps, also, by an honourable ambition to take part in a 
national enterprise, and to be hereafter remembered as the founders 
of a great dominion. This great property may, we hope will, prove 
to be a precious heritage. For immediate effect financially one hardly 
sees how it can be very profitable or lucrative at present. Meanwhile 
the Company is judiciously making its way ever onwards. Its principal 
officer on the spot is styled administrator. He is its chief local 
authority. It levies light customs on its coast line, nearly four hundred 
miles in length. It has improved the harbour of Mombasa, which 
is really its governmental base. It has a certain length of tele- 
graph line; some stockaded stations; in one place a rough fort; 
some modest works of irrigation ; some few roads; a light railway 
for a short distance; a steamer on one of the rivers. It has liberated 
or caused the liberation of large numbers of slaves, and despatched 
an exploring caravan into the interior. It has despatched a British 
officer, Captain Lugard, to Uganda; this important deputation is 
described as intended to establish the authority of the Company on 
@ permanent basis in Uganda, to restore peace in that province, to 
provide for its defence against Mahomedan invaders, and to secure 
the safety of Christian missionaries. This officer is guarded by an 
armed party in the pay of the Company. He has much influence 
with the local king and court. I have heard Mr. H. M. Stanley 
quoted in the House of Commons as calling Uganda the pearl of 
Africa. The native chiefs along the whole line from the sea-coast to 


the great lake, are recognised by the Company as the local autho- 


rities, and treaties have been made with nearly all, if not quite all, 
of them, whereby they promise general obedience to the Company 
in return for its protection. These treaties have been submitted for 
the sanction of the Government in accordance with the Royal 
Charter; und they are numerous as the chiefs seem to be petty. 
Their existence was at first doubted by some members of the House 
of Commons, but I believe that they have all been deposited in the 
Foreign Office. There is, however, one tribe with whom the Company 
. has not as yet been able to come to terms. This tribe is that of the 
Masai, whom I shall have to mention presently. 

I do not undertake, indeed, to give an account of the Company’s 
proceedings. I only present some instances to afford a notion of the 
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in this, and they may be effecting more, in which case I may not 
:.. done full justice to their operations. But at the least these 
operations amount to the beginning of dominion; indeed, they 
already constitute dominion of a certain kind. The territory is to 
be called Jbea—the name being formed from the initials of Imperial 
British East Africa. 

Thus as regards the preliminary arrangements for the projected 
railway, the Government found the proper authority on the spot, 
namely, the East African Company, which, as seen above, has really 
the control, more or less, over the whole of the territory affected by 
the railway. This area comprises (including Uganda) some 150,000 
to 200,000 square miles. The Company has won this position, too, 
without any bloodshed, and without even forcible collision with the 
natives, so far as we can learn. And this area is exclusive of 
another great area to the north of the Lake Nyanza. 

So, last year, the Company was entrusted with the preliminary 
survey, to cost £20,000, chargeable to the British Government. 
For this expenditure a vote of the House of Commons was required, 
but the delays incidental to business in Parliament—especially as 
the matter was contentious—prevented the vote passing last session. 
Nevertheless the Company began the survey, advancing the neces- 
tary funds on the faith of the Government doing its best to get the 
yote passed this session, which has accordingly been done. 

Now some opponents outside, and some members of the Opposi- 
tion in Parliament, seem to think that the suppression of the 
slaye-trade is only a pretext, and that the principal object of the 
tailway project is to develop the Company’s territories. But from 
the governmental point of view the suppression of the slave-trade is 
the main object. Without this object the vote of £20,000 would 
Reither have been asked for nor obtained. The Company itself is 
largely influenced by the same motive; some of its founders and 
promoters indeed laid down their money chiefly for this very pur- 
pose. On the other hand, it must at once be admitted that such a 
tailway, if carried out, would be of priceless value to the Company 
amd of vital consequence to the consolidation or extension of its 
power in the interior. The financial effect on its fortunes would be 
great. Now, some opponents regard this as a reason why Govern- 
Ment should decline the project. But surely this is not a fair 
objection. The two purposes, the suppression of the slave-trade 
and the development of the Company’s work, are not antagonistic. 
They run on parallel and friendly lines. And the consideration that 
the railway, if made, would be of benefit to the Company, is no 
Teason at all why the project should not be favoured by Government 
for the suppression of the slave-trade. The Government naturally 
hoks to its own business, which is to stop. the inhuman traffic; that. 
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alone may be a sufficient ground for the project. But if, besides 
all this, the project will be of advantage to the Company as the 
pioneer of British enterprise, so much the better; that is an addi- 
tional recommendation. 

I have heard it asked in Parliament, By what law are these 
things done? It is impossible to answer such a question. It 
might as well be asked by what law did England acquire her posi- 
tion in India, or France hers in Madagascar and Tonquin, or Russia 
hers in Central Asia, and so forth. The inception of. law often 
springs from the basis of established fact, though the fact may have 
been established by force. As a matter of form the Company would 
probably base its title on the governmental proceedings respecting. 
Witu near the coast, on concessions obtained from the Sultan of 
Zanzibar by Sir William Mackinnon, and transferred to it by him. 
If such concession be held to extend but a short way inland from 
the coast, the Company might point to its engagements with the 
native chiefs in the interior and to the Stanley treaties in Uganda, 
also transferred to it by him. The chiefs, at all events, are the 
lords of the soil by immemorial prescription, and they have a right 
to engage with the Company for its protection. They will certainly 
be willing to sell to the Company the land necessary for the railway ; 
and in such a country as Africa the price would be moderate. Too 
much stress need not, however, be laid on such engagements made 
between one party that is highly civilised and another party that is 
uncivilised or only half civilised. In dealing with Africa we under- 
stand natural justice, fair dealing, reasonable policy, humane treat- 
ment. But we hardly as yet comprehend law out there, in the 
technical and legislative sense of the term. Law will not come into 
play until something like British rule is established. 

Again, I have noticed juristic discussion on this point in the House 
of Commons, like the chopping of logic, as to the refinements between 
sphere of influence, protectorate, suzerainty, and sovereignty. But 
all this, for a country like Africa, is mere logomachy. What 
happens in such countries is this. Trade causes the setting up 
of a sphere of influence, which is developed into a protectorate, 
which ultimately merges into sovereignty. This process of political 
and social evolution may be slower or quicker according to circum- 
stances. 

But beyond all these chiefs and tribes who have come under 
engagements with the Company, there is one that has not proved 
amenable, and that is the Masai already mentioned. Much stress 
was laid on this in the House of Commons. Here, as the Opposition 
said in effect, is a warlike and intractable tribe owning lands 
through which this projected railway line must pass, and who lie 
like a lion athwart its path. This was held to be an objection to the 
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" fubitat P It has been already stated that as the line advances from 
' the harbour of Mombasa north-westwards towards the Great Lake, 
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ject. Now who are the Masai, and where is their home or their 


the snowy group of Kilimanjaro is on the left, that is on the south, 


» just on the Anglo-German border, and for the most part within the 


German line. Mr. Keith Johnston (Stanford’s Compendium of 
Geography and Travel) writes, “ This gigantic mountain-knot rises 
to the east of the Masai plains.” Farther on he writes of the 
mountain Doenyo Ngai rising perhaps sixty miles west of Kili- 
manjaro. Between these two great summits there is “‘a broad belt 
of tableland.” This appears to have a high elevation. Then he 


' goes on to say, “ This great plateau is the home of the Masai and 


the Wakwavi, warlike and turbulent tribes.” The plateau, how- 
ever, is rich in cattle, and has patches at least of good cultivation. 
Thus the Masai are mountaineers, with homes high up above, over 


the lower districts ranning from Mombasa inland. Now we hear 


much of the Masai in those districts. There are Masais and Masais. 
Some sections of them appear to be well disposed, have been visited 
by Europeans, and have even afforded to them hospitality. Other 
sections do not bear so good a character. These latter sometimes 
overrun districts, raiding and otherwise tyrannizing over lowland 
tribes—being nomadic, they halt for a while, and then return to their 
mountain homes. Their stay in the undulating plains may depend 
on the circumstances ; their appearance periodically on certain lines 
may be reckoned on ; they go far afield, and are heard of even as far 
as the Lake Nyanza and right up to Uganda. Perhaps there may be 
branches of the tribe up there. But as regards their position on 
the projected railway line between Mombasa and the lake, they 
appear to be casual intruders only, without any permanent residence 


_ there, and without fixed rights there, whatever residence or rights 


they may have jin the Kilimanjaro plateaux, which are not now 
in question. If then they were to interfere with the projected 
line they would be interfering with chiefs and tribes under engage- 
ments with the Company. Therefore the Company would be 
justified in repelling the outsiders by force. The fact of their being 
thus repelled will, among other advantages, cause the indigenous 
tribes to be freed from the terror of raiding and plundering by 
martial nomads. This will speedily lead to increase in the settled 
population. Very possibly the Companyimay succeed in peaceably 
settling with the Masai also ; indeed it is already in negotiation with 
some sections of this troublesome tribe; and the character of the 
tribesmen will generally improve. But if the tribe shall hold out, 
they will have to be reckoned with hereafter, and that is a difficulty 
of a certain sort. But such an objection is not strong enough to 


invalidate the whole project. The Company will easily be able to 
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organise the defence of their own line by native Africans. It is to be 
remembered, however, that the Masai are not met with for some dis- 
tance inland from the coast, that is until the railway has advanced for 
one-third or more of its length. Thus the first piece or section of the 
line might be opened, passing through peaceable and friendly tribes 
dependent on our protection, before we have any contact or dealing 
with the Masai. It is sometimes said that the first section of the 
line will pass through a waterless tract. But I learn that the 
alignment may avoid this tract and by a slight deflection may follow 
the well watered and richly wooded line of the Sabaki river or stream, 
a track sparsely peopled at present, but likely to sustain hereafter an 
abundant population. 

I have now described briefly what is or ought to be the policy of 
the Government regarding this railway project as a potent means 
of suppressing the slave-trade ; and also the Imperial British East 
African Company as a co-operative agent in giving effect to this 
project. It remains to advert more particularly to the project 
itself. 

The line then begins frgm Mombasa on the sea-coast and is to 
touch the north-eastern corner of the Lake Victoria Nyanza. 
Mombasa is a noble harbour for ships of war and of peace. It is 
understood to have been much admired by naval authorities. As 
the crow flies the distance is taken at about four hundred miles, but 
with the unavoidable deflections of alignment at five hundred miles. 
At first the line passes through a favourable country as regards 
levels and river drainage from an engineering point of view—not 
far from the basin of the Tana River. This much is, we understand, 
known from the results of the preliminary survey which has already 
advanced for some distance. Then the line ascends gradually by 
Kikuyu to undulating plateaux, rising to a considerable elevation, with 
many advantages of soil and climate. Next it arrives at what may 
probably prove to be the cruz of the whole passage, “the Mau 
Escarpment,” as it is called. This obstacle must be of the nature 
of a rock-wall having a lofty and formidable character—which has 
to be surmounted or circumvented, and so passed somehow. How 
exactly this is to be accomplished we shall hardly know till the 
survey isdone. But from experience in other quarters there is no 
doubt that this will be successfully accomplished, though at a heavy 
expense probably. From this crucial point there is a descent all 
the way to the Great Lake, comparatively plain sailing for the line, 
but probably expensive. The precise point in the north-east corner 
where the line will touch the Great Lake cannot yet be determined ; 
but there will be no difficulty in such determination, once the survey 
shall have been made. 

Then there is the question of cost, that is, of capital outlay. For 
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cost is estimated at £3,000 per mile. But then some of the hardest 
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“the portion of the line already surveyed by Captain Macdonald, the 


sections of the line have yet to come. Five hundred miles at say 
£5,000 a mile, £2,500,000, this is an estimate which the projectors 


“might put forward in the hope of its being realised. But could the 
fine be constructed for that sum? Who shall answer that question 


for Africa? Native labour would doubtless be forthcoming on what 
are known as Indian or Asiatic wages—perhaps slightly in excess, 
however. The other charges, such as European supervision of various 
grades, machinery, plant, permanent way, material, may be calcu- 
lated at Indian rates. With all this it may be doubted whether 
the line could be constructed for less than £5,000 a mile. Few will 
‘believe that this could be done for less, many will fear lest it should 
‘cost more—say £7,000 conjecturally—that is £3,500,000. This 
‘amount of capital at 3 per cent. means £105,000 of yearly interest ; 
or, if £2,500,000 be the better estimate, then the interest would 
amount to £75,000. Such are the limits in the first instance of a 
burden which is not heavy, and which would gradually decrease. 
Then follows the question, How could such an obligation be met 
and discharged? ‘The money must, of course, be raised in England. 
The capitalist would be sure to require some guarantee, because such a 
line as this could not possibly pay for some little time. The Imperial 
‘British East African Company would probably not undertake the 
‘work. A separate railway company would be formed with the co- 
operation of the Imperial Company. Could the Imperial Company 
‘furnish the financial guarantee to the railway company? Well, it 
‘might be asked to furnish a part of such a guarantee, in return for 
‘the benefits it would receive from the undertaking, but it could not 
furnish the whole. This part would be the lesser part rather than 
‘the greater. Who would furnish the greater part then? There 
really is nobody else except the British Government. It comes to 
‘this then, that the British Government would have to make a con- 
tribution annually, for some little time to come at least—in the shape 
either of a guaranteed interest or of asubsidy. Perhaps some would 


‘prefer a subsidy if something has to be given. If assistance be 


given in the shape of-a subsidy, the moral effect is better. A sub- 
‘sidised company feels the spur of necessity for economy and effici- 
“ency more acutely than a guaranteed company does. Could England 
‘afford to give such assistance? Why, certainly she could: the 
amount is not large as shown above; she is spending much more 
than that annually in maritime and naval operations for suppression 
‘of the slave trade. These operations are admittedly wanting in 
asatisfactory measure of success. Inland operations are far more 
‘likely to be successful, and among such operations a railway would 
‘stand foremost. If, then, economy of expenditure be a paramount 
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object; there might be a diminution of the cost at sea, and this saving 
might meet the new charge for a guarantee or a subsidy to the 
railway. 

Then we may revert to the moral obligation incurred by England 
at the Brussels Conference. Either such an obligation is a reality or 
else a sham. There is no middle course between these two alterna. 
tives. We refuse to entertain the thought that England would 
affix her seal and signature toa sham. It must then be a reality; 
that is, it must be acted on and carried out. This, too, must cost 
some money. We may loyally strive to economise the cost, but 
some cost there must needs be. The other European Powers will 
believe that England must have foreseen that by accepting the 
obligation she incurred some pecuniary liability. There is still the 
interest of the British tax-payer to be considered. Well, he has 
never yet grudged the money for what he believes to be his duty to 
God and man; and as such he regards the national efforts for sup- 
pressing the slave trade. Putting sea operations against land 
operations, I have shown that it is doubtful whether he would, by 
helping the railway, have to pay more on the whole than he is now 
paying. But if he did have to pay just a little more, what then? 
He would be developing a noble territory, which he has, through the 
Government as his representative, taken under his protection at 
least, though not under his administration. And such development 
would open out new fields for British enterprise, fresh markets for 
British trade. Such extensions must, indeed, work out their own 
destiny without help from the tax-payer. But it sometimes happens 
that some state aid is needed at the initiatory stage for laying the 
foundation of future progress. Other nations indeed recognise this 
much more than England does. But occasionally England also 
recognises the same; and we may hope that in this instance she 
will accord such recognition. 

To conclude. I have now mentioned the suppression of the slave 
trade as the basis of this railway project; explained generally, sub- 
ject always to correction in detail, the position of the Imperial 
British East African Company, a corporation which deserves the 
sympathy of all patriotic Britons; indicated, so far as our topogra- 
phical knowledge goes at present, the line of the projected railway ; 
and shown how financially and otherwise the plan could be carried 
out. The commercial outlook cannot as yet be measured statistically. 
But we reflect on a region directly affected of 150,000 to 200,000 
equare miles, with a still greater area to the north indirectly 
affected, and a population perhaps of six millions, and already 
capable of indefinite augmentation—with a still greater population to 
the north—with a tropical climate and considerable rainfall—with 
a soil of varying fertility, yet fertile on a general average— with 
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Pe gical African products, such as ivory and india-rubber and bees- 


wax, known to be abundant—with at least two navigable rivers— 
gil this connected with a mighty lake. Here, then, is a field of 
future commerce ; here will spring up a demand for British manu- 
factures. Let Lancashire and Yorkshire see to all this for the sake 
@f their own prosperity. The ultimate object is to reach the great 
Take Victoria Nyanza, and to “tap” the fine country all round the 
British moiety of the lake-shore—which, as usual, will prove to be 
the lion’s share in comparison with all European competitors. This 
tountry, too, appeals to the cultured imagination, for it extends te 
the Ruwenzora group, shown by Stanley to be the veritable Moun- 
jains of the Moon; and onwards still to the chain of lakes at the 
Nile sources, from which the commercial outlet is at the Mombasa 
coast. Nor need we fear for the safety of the line once made. 
Free labour will flock to our industrial standards. The tribes are 
friendly with one exception, and even that may turn out to be no 
éxception at all. In India our railway employés, Europeans, are 
formed into volunteer battalions, that can defend their own line 
and their own stations, and “lager round” their own waggons for 
defence. The same plan will doubtless be followed in Africa. The 
Imperial Company is honourably administered; its shareholders 
land by it; there is no transferring of, no speculating in, its stock. 
National self-interest prompts the execution of this railway project. 
And happily the standard of international obligation, fixed by the 
Anti-slave-trade Conference, like the pole-star in the heavens, 
points in the same direction by the path of duty. 
RicHarD TEMPLE. 


A SPANISH MUSIC-HALL. 


I am aficionado, as a Spaniard would say, of music-halls. They 
amuse me, and I am always grateful to anyone or anything that 
amuses me. The drama, if it is to be looked on as:an art at all, is 
a serious art, to be taken seriously ; the art of the music-hall is 
admittedly frivolous—the consecration of the frivolous. The more 
if approaches the legitimate drama the less characteristic, the less 
interesting, it is. Thus what are called in England “ sketches” 
are rarely tolerable ; they may be endured. If I want a farce | 
will go elsewhere. I come to the music-hall for dancing, for sing- 
ing, for the human harmonies of the acrobat. And I come for that 
exquisite sense of the frivolous, that air of Bohemian freedom, that 
relief from respectability, which one gets here, and nowhere more 
surely than here. In a music-hall the audience is a part of the, 
performance. The audience in a theatre, besides being in itself less 
amusing, is on its best behaviour; you do not so easily surprise its 
“‘humours.” Here we have a tragic comedy in the box yonder, a 
farce in the third row of the stalls, a scene from a ballet in the 
promenade. The fascination of these private performances is irre- 
sistible ; and they are so constantly changing, so full of surprises, 
so mysterious and so clear. 

And then it is so amusing to contrast the Pavilion with the 
Trocadero, to compare the Eldorado with La Scala; to distinguish 
just the difference, on the stage and off, which one is certain to find 
at Collins’s and the Metropolitan, at La Cigale and the Divan 
Japonais. To study the individuality of a music-hall, as one studies 
a human individuality, that is by no means the least profitable, the 
least interesting, of studies. 

At the beginning of last May I spent a few days at Barcelona, 
and one night I went to the Alcazar Espaiiol, the most characteristic 
place I could find, extremely curious to see what a Spanish music- 
hall would be like. It was very near my hotel, in a side street 
turning out of the Rambla, and I had heard through the open window 
the sound of music and of voices. I got there early, a little before 
nine. The entrance was not imposing, but it was covered with 
placards which had their interest. I pushed open the swing-doors 
and found myself in a long vestibule, at the other end of which was 
a sort of counter, which did duty for a box-office. I paid, went down 
a step or two, and through another door. There was a bar at one 
end of the room, and a few small tables placed near two embra- 
sures, through which one saw an inner room. This was the hall. 
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" At one end was a little stage; the curtain was down, and the 
musicians’ chairs and desks were vacant. Except for the stage, and 
for a gallery which ran along one side and the other end, the room 
was just like an ordinary café. There were the usual seats, the usual 
marble-topped tables, the usual glasses, and, lounging sleepily in 
the corners, the usual waiters, Two or three people stood at the 
_ bar, a few more were drinking coffee or aguardiente at the tables. 
_ Presently two women came in, and began to arrange one another’s 
dresses in the corner. Two of the performers, I thought, and 
‘rightly. Then u few more people came in, and a few more, and the 
place gradually filled. The audience was not a distinguished one. 
None of the women wore hats, and few of them assumed an air of 
too extreme superiority to the waiters. Two fantastic creatures at a 
table next to me seemed to find it pleasant as well as profitable to be 
served by a waiter who would sit down at the same table and pay 
open court to them. Women would appear and disappear at the 
‘door leading into the next room, the room with the bar. The red 
door by the side of the stage—the stage-door—began to open and 
shut. And now the musicians were assembling. The grey-haired 
leader of the orchestra, smoking a cigar, brought in the score. He 
sat down at his piano, and handed round the sheets of music. The 
members of the orchestra brought newspapers with them. The man 
who played the clarionet was smoking a cigarette fixed in an inter- 
minable holder. He did his duty by his instrument in the overture 
that followed, but he never allowed the cigarette to go out. I 
thought the performance remarkable. 
The band, for a music-hall of no higher pretensions, was extremely 
good. It had the genuine music-hall swing, and a sympathetic 
delicacy which I had not expected. The overture sounded very 
Spanish. It was a pot-pourri of some kind, with much variety of 
airs, a satisfying local colour. After the overture the curtain rose - 
On a mise-en-scéne of astonishing meagreness. It was a sarsuela—a 
“sketch ’’—called L’ Ecrin du Shah de Perse, in which the principal 
performer was Mile. Anna Durmance, a lady who spoke excellent 
French on occasion, but who looked and acted as only a Spaniard 
‘ould look and act. The Spaniards have very little talent for acting. 
They lack flexibility, they have not the instinctive sense of the 
‘Situation, such as every Frenchman and every Frenchwoman possess 
by right of birth. The men move spasmodically, as if galvanised. 
The women place themselves—gracefully, of course—in certain posi- 
tions, because they know that such positions are required. They use 
‘the appropriate gestures, their faces assume certain expressions; but 
‘it is all done with the air of one who has learnt a lesson. And the 
‘Tesson has evidently been a difficult one. The sarzue/a was amusing 
‘in its wildly farcical way—a farce of grotesque action, of incredible 
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exaggeration. There was a great deal of excited movement, a series 
of rather disconnected episodes, a good deal of hoise. Anna Dur- 
mance was best in a scene where she came on as a washerwoman. 
Spaniards, with whom the washerwoman’s art is of public interest, 
an element of the picturesque, are very fond of personating washer- 
women, and they do it particularly well. There were other moments 
when Mlle. Durmance was excellent; certain gestures, a typically 
Spanish way of walking. But one was not sorry when, in the usual 
sudden way, all the performers rushed together upon the stage; 
there were some exclamations, some laughter, some joining of hands, 
and the curtain was down amid a thunder of applause. 

The next performer was really a Frenchwoman. “ Elle est affreuse,”’ 
said a dark Southerner near me, whose “ meridional vivacity ’’ was 
unmistakably in evidence, “mais elle a été gracieuse.”’ I could 
imagine she had once been very handsome. She was by no means 
“ friphtful”’ now, but one saw that she owed something to her 
“make-up.” Her voice, as she sang some well-known French comic 
songs, in whichmy irrepressible neighbour joined from time to time, 
showed signs of having once been better. She was a great favourite 
with the audience, and in the pauses between the stanzas she would 
smile and nod to her friends here and there. I did not share in the 
enthusiasm, having heard the same songs much better given else- 
where. When, after an interval, she came on the stage again, 
dressed as a man, I was surprised to see how well she could look. 
She was to take charge of the Teatro Lilliputien, and she made her 
bow before disappearing behind the curtain. The Lilliputian 
Theatre has not, I think, reached England, though it has long been 
at home in Paris, It is a contrivance after the style of a Punch and 
Judy show, only, instead of marionettes who do all the action, there 
is a combination between the operator and his puppets. As in a 
certain sort of caricature, one sees a large head supported by a tiny 
body, with finikin arms and legs, which move as they are worked 
from behind. The head is that of the performer, the rest belongs 
to the puppets ; and it is indeed comic to see the perfect sympathy 
which exists between the head which sings, the puppet hands which 
gesticulate, and the puppet legs which dance. The répertoire of 

these miniature theatres seems to be limited. The songs I heard at 
the Alcazar Espajiol at Barcelona were almost without exception the 
same that I had heard at the Montagnes Russes at Paris. There 
was the same red-haired Englishman who danced a hornpipe, the 
same “ ténor qui monte le cou,” the same caricature of the chorus 
of servant-girls in the Cloches de Corneville—“ Voyez par ci, voyez 
par la.” More thunders of applause—Spanish audiences are incon- 
ceivably enthusiastic—and the Frenchwoman was again bowing 
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behind the footlights, drawing back rapidly to avoid the curtain 

"which came down, as it had a way of doing, precipitately. 

» After this we had some more music, and the curtain rose for the 
Baile espaiiol por las seiioritas Espinosa.” This, despite its name, 
twas not so typically Spanish as I had expected. The two girls wore 
Wallet-skirts, which are never used in the characteristic Spanish 
dances. They had castanets, however, and there was something 
‘neither French nor English in the rhythm of their long, sweeping 
movements, their turn backward upon themselves, their sudden way 
jof ending a figure by a stamp on the ground, followed by a pose of 
jumexpected immobility. They gave us several dances. Between 
whiles one could see them, in the very visible and haphazard coulisses 
on the prompt side of the stage, chatting together, signalling to 
their friends in the audience, giving a last twitch to their tights, a 
final pat of adjustment to the saucer skirts. 

As soon as this performance was over I saw four of the women at 
the other end of the room, whom I had already guessed to be some 
of the dancers, leave their places and make for the stage-door. The 
next entry on the programme was “ Baile Sevillaiias, por las parejas 
madre é hija, Isabel Santos, y las hermanas Mazantini.”’ Isabel 
Santos, the mother, was a vigorous, strongly-built, hard-featured, 
determined-looking woman of fifty. Her daughter was slight, 
graceful, delicately pink and white, very pretty and charming; her 
face was perfectly sweet and simple, with something of a remote 
and dreamy look in the eyes. One of the sisters Mazantini was fat, 
‘ugly, and unattractive; the other, a rather large woman, had an 
@dmirable figure and a gay and pleasant face. The curtain rose toa 
strange dance-measure. The four women took their places on the 
stage, facing one another by two andtwo. They raised their arms, 

“the eight pairs of castanets clanged at once, and the dance began. 
Spanish dances have a certain resemblance with the dances of the 
East. One’s idea of a dance, in England, is something in which all 
the movement is due to the legs. In Japan, in Egypt, the legs 
have very little to do with the dance. The exquisite rhythms of 
Japanese dancers are produced by the subtle gesture of hands, the 
manipulation of scarves, the delicate undulations of the body. In 
Arab dances, in the danse du ventre, the legs are more motionless 
still. They are only used to assist in producing the extraordinary 
movements of the stomach and the hips in which so much of the 
‘dance consists. It is a dance in which the body sets itself to its 
‘own rhythm. Spanish dancing, which no doubt derives its Eastern 
¢olour from the Moors, is almost equally a dance of the whole body, 
and its particular characteristic—the action of the hips—is due to a 
‘physical peculiarity of the Spaniards, whose spines have a special 
3B2 
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and unique curve of their own. The walk of Spanish women has, 
world-wide fame: oue meets a Venus Oallipygus at every corner; 
and it is to imitate what in them is real and beautiful that the 
women of other nations have introduced the hideous mimicry of the 
“bustle.” The Baile Sevillafias, with all its differences, had a 
very definite resemblance to the Arab dances I had seen. It 
began with a gentle swaying movement in time to the regular clack. 
clack of castanets. Now the women faced one another, now they 
glided to and fro, changing places, as in a movement of the Lancers, 
The swaying movement of the hips became more pronounced ; the 
body moved in a sort of circle upon itself. And then they would 
cross and re-cross, accentuating the rhythm with a stamp of the 
heels. Their arms waved and dipped, curving with the curves of 
the body. The dance grew more exciting, with a sort of lascivious 
suggestiveness, a morbid, perverse charm, as the women writhed to 
and fro, now languishingly, now furiously, together and apart. It 
ended with a frantic trémoussement of the hips, a stamp of the heels, 
and a last clang of the castanets as the arms grew rigid in the 
sudden immobility of the body. There were two encores, and two 
more dances, much the same as the first, and then at last the curtain 
was allowed to descend, and the women went tranquilly back to the 
corner where they had been drinking coffee with their friends. 
When the curtain rose again, after a long interval, the stage was 
empty but for a wooden chair placed just in the middle. The chair 
was waiting for Seiior Pon, who was to give us a “concierto de 
guitarra.”” Sefior Pon, a business-like person, bustled on to the 
stage, seized the chair and placed it nearer the footlights, sat down, 
looked around for his friends in the casual and familiar manner 
peculiar to the place, and began to tune his guitar. Then he 
plucked softly at the wires, and a suave, delicious melody floated 
across the clink of glasses. One wanted moonlight, a balcony, a 
woman leaning over the balcony, while the serenade rose out of the 
shadow. But indeed one saw all that. Then the melody ceased, 
and the business-like Pon was bowing to the audience. There was 
a torrent of applause, and he sat down again, and struck up an 
imitative fantasia, in which one heard the bugles blowing the 
réveillé, the march music of the troops, with clever realistic effects, 
and a really wonderful command of the instrument. The piece 
ended suddenly, the musician sprang up, bowed, and retreated with 
his chair, to avoid the irrepressible curtain. But the audience 
insisted on another encore, and when he had given it—a charming 
air played charmingly—they howled persistently, but unavailingly, 
for more. 
Seftor Pon was followed by Sefiorita Villaclara, a fair-complexioned 
woman, with dark, sleepy, wicked eyes, and black hair trailing over 
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forehead, with little curls near the ears. The leader of the 
rehestra began to play on the piano a brief, monotonous air, and 
the woman—looking out between her half-shut eyes—began the 
Malaguena. It was a strange, piercing, Moorish chant, sung in a 
High falsetto voice, in long, acute, trembling phrases—a wail rather 
than a song—with pauses, as if to gain breath, between. A few 
words seemed to be repeated over and over again, with tremulous, 
inarticulate cries that wavered in time to a regularly beating rhythm. 
The sound was like nothing I have ever heard. It pierced the 
brain, it tortured one with a sort of delicious spasm. The next song 
had more of a regular melody, though still in this extraordinary 
trained voice, and still with something of a lament in its monotony. 
Toould not understand the words, but the woman’s gestures left no 
doubt as to the character of the song. It was assertively indecent, 
bat with that curious kind of indecency—an almost religious solem- 
Bity in performer and audience—which the Spaniards share with 
the Eastern races. Another song followed, given with the same 
serious and collected indecency, and received with the same serious 
and collected attention. It had a refrain of “ Alleluia!” and the 
woman, I know not why, borrowed a man’s soft felt hat, turned 
down the brim, and put it on before beginning the song. When 
the applause was over she returned the hat, came back to the table 
at which she had been sitting, dismally enough, and yawned more 
desperately than ever. 

The dance which came next was described on the programme as a 
tan-can. It was really more like the chahut than the can-can. Four 
people took part, two men and two women. One of the men was as 
horrible a creature as I have ever seen—a huge, clean-shaved, close- 
@ropped, ashen-hued sort of human toad; the other was prepos- 
terously tall and thin, all angles. Of the women, one was common- 
place enough, with a seriousness worthy of Grille d’Egout, but the 
Younger of the two, a piquant, amusing madcap, was as reckless as 
Ta Goulue. The band struck up a lively air from Madame Angot, 
and the guadrille naturaliste began. It was very like the chahut as 
One sees it at the Moulin Rouge, but there were differences, and the 
Spanish dance was certainly the merrier and the more like a quad- 
Tille, as certainly as it was a less elaborate and extraordinary per- 
formance. Skirts whirled, legs shot into the air, there was a 
oping a pirouetting, and then each man seized his partner and 

her round the stage at a gallop. Then the skirts rose and 


twirled again, the little shoes waved in the air, and the merry-faced 
Woman laughed as she flung herself into the headlong movement of 
the dance. Not the least astonishing part of it was the series of 
hops by which the toad-like man defied every principle of equili- 

um, now more than ever toad-like, as he squatted lumpishly on 
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and unique curve of their own. The walk of Spanish women has a 
world-wide fame: one meets a Venus Callipygus at every corner ; 
and it is to imitate what in them is real and beautiful that the 
women of other nations have introduced the hideous mimicry of the 
“bustle.” The Baile Sevillafias, with all its differences, had a 
very definite resemblance to the Arab dances I had seen. It 
began with a gentle swaying movement in time to the regular clack- 
clack of castanets. Now the women faced one another, now they 
glided to and fro, changing places, as in a movement of the Lancers, 
The swaying movement of the hips became more pronounced ; the 
body moved in a sort of circle upon itself. And then they would 
cross and re-cross, accentuating the rhythm with a stamp of the 
heels. Their arms waved and dipped, curving with the curves of 
the body. The dance grew more exciting, with a sort of lascivious 
suggestiveness, a morbid, perverse charm, as the women writhed to 
and fro, now languishingly, now furiously, together and apart. It 
ended with a frantic ¢émoussement of the hips, a stamp of the heels, 
and a last clang of the castanets as the arms grew rigid in the 
sudden immobility of the body. There were two encores, and two 
more dances, much the same as the first, and then at last the curtain 
was allowed to descend, and the women went tranquilly back to the 
corner where they had been drinking coffee with their friends. 

When the curtain rose again, after a long interval, the stage was 
empty but for a wooden chair placed just in the middle. The chair 
was waiting for Sefior Pon, who was to give us a “concierto de 
guitarra.” Seiior Pon, a business-like person, bustled on to the 
stage, seized the chair and placed it nearer the footlights, sat down, 
looked around for his friends in the casual and familiar manner 
peculiar to the place, and began to tune his guitar. Then he 
plucked softly at the wires, and a suave, delicious melody floated 
across the clink of glasses. One wanted moonlight, a balcony, a 
woman leaning over the balcony, while the serenade rose out of the 
shadow. But indeed one saw all that. Then the melody ceased, 
and the business-like Pon was bowing to the audience. There was 
a torrent of applause, and he sat down again, and struck up an 
imitative fantasia, in which one heard the bugles blowing the 
réyeillé, the march music of the troops, with clever realistic effects, 
and a really wonderful command of the instrument. . The piece 
ended suddenly, the musician sprang up, bowed, and retreated with 
his chair, to avoid the irrepressible curtain. But the audience 
insisted on another encore, and when he had given it—a charming 
air played charmingly—they howled persistently, but unavailingly, 
for more. 

Seiior Pon was followed by Sefiorita Villaclara, a fair-complexioned 
woman, with dark, sleepy, wicked eyes, and black hair trailing over 
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her forehead, with little curls near the ears. The leader of the 
orchestra began to play on the piano a brief, monotonous air, and 
the woman—looking out between her half-shut eyes—began the 
Malaguena. It was a strange, piercing, Moorish chant, sung in a 
high falsetto voice, in long, acute, trembling phrases—a wail rather 
than a song—with pauses, as if to gain breath, between. <A few 
words seemed to be repeated over and over again, with tremulous, 
inarticulate cries that wavered in time to a regularly beating rhythm. 
The sound was like nothing I have ever heard. It pierced the 
brain, it tortured one with a sort of delicious spasm. The next song 
had more of a regular melody, though still in this extraordinary 
strained voice, and sti | with something of a lament in its monotony. 
I could not understana the words, but the woman’s gestures left no 
doubt as to the character of the song. It was assertively indecent, 
but with that curious kind of indecency—an almost religious solem- 
nity in performer and audience—which the Spaniards share with 
the Eastern races.. Another song followed, given with the same 
serious and collected indecency, and received with the same serious 
and collected attention. It had a refrain of “ Alleluia!” and the 
woman, I know not why, borrowed a man’s soft felt hat, turned 
down the brim, and put it on before beginning the song. When 
the applause was over she returned the hat, came back to the table 
at which she had been sitting, dismally enough, and yawned more 
desperately than ever. 

The dance which came next was described on the programme as a 
can-can. It was really more like the chahut than the can-can. Four 
people took part, two men and two women. One of the men was as 
horrible a creature as I have ever seen—a huge, clean-shaved, close- 
cropped, ashen-hued sort of human toad; the other was prepos- 
terously tall and thin, all angles. Of the women, one was common- 
place enough, with a seriousness worthy of Grille d’Egout, but the 
younger of the two, a piquant, amusing madcap, was as reckless as 
La Goulue. The band struck up a lively air from Madame Angot, 
and the guadrille naturaliste began. It was very like the chahut as 
one sees it at the Moulin Rouge, but there were differences, and the 
Spanish dance was certainly the merrier and the more like a quad- 
rille, as certainly as it was a less elaborate and extraordinary per- 
formance. Skirts whirled, legs shot into the air, there was a 
posturing, a pirouetting, and then each man seized his partner and 
led her round the stage at a gallop. Then the skirts rose and 
twirled again, the little shoes waved in the air, and the merry-faced 
woman laughed as she flung herself into the headlong movement of 
the dance. Not the least astonishing part of it was the series of 
hops by which the toad-like man defied every principle of equili- 
brium, now more than ever toad-like, as he squatted lumpishly on 
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his heels. Dance followed dance, as tune changed to tune, and it 
was almost in a state of exhaustion that the quartet finally trailed 
off the stage. 

There was still another dance to be given, and by the performers 
of the Baile Sevillafias. It was something between that and the 
can-can, with the high-kicking of the latter, and the swaying 
movement, accentuated by the heels, of the former. In response to 
an encore, Isabel Santos, the sturdy old veteran, came forward 
alone, and it was indeed half comic, and soon wholly impressive, to 
see this incredibly agile middle-aged woman go through the wild 
movements of the dance. She did it with immense spirit, flinging 
her legs into the air with a quite youthful vivacity ; she did it also 
with a profound artistic seriousness, which soon conquered one’s 
inclination to see anything ridiculous or unseemly in the perform- 
ance. JI am afraid the pretty daughter will never be such a dancer 
as the hard-featured mother. Isabel Santos the elder is, in her way, 
a great artist. 

After this—it was now past midnight—there was nothing specially 
new or interesting in the few numbers that a too liberal manage- 
ment wasted on the few drinkers who still sat about the hall. The 
Provencal near me had gone, in his turbulent way ; the two women 
at the next table were gathering up their shawls; nearly all the 
glasses were empty, and no one clapped his hands for the waiter 
with the two kettles, the coffee and the milk. One by one the 
dancers left their corner and made for the door; and when, at last, 
Isabel Santos and her pretty daughter had said good-bye, I saw 
there was nothing to stay for, and I followed. 

ArtHuUR Symons. 
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GLIMPSES OF CARLYLE. 
A FRAGMENT. 


Many among us feel that our lives have been largely influenced by 
some one man or book that we chanced to become acquainted with 
in early youth. 

I was lying idle on the deck of a P. and O. steamer, wondering 
whether life was worth living, when my hand happened to light on 
a tattered volume of Carlyle’s Miscellanies, in which I found his 
essay on Burns and his second essay on Goethe. These papers read 
to me almost like a new revelation of life, and seemed to show that 
when earnestly regarded, the future, even of a lieutenant in the East 
India Company’s service, was susceptible of development. On 
reaching England I fell in with Sartor Resartus and Past and Present, 
works which yet further attracted me to their author. Shortly 
afterwards Mr. Carlyle invited me to his house in Cheyne Row; but 
on presenting myself at the door an elderly Scotch female intimated 
that her master was engaged and did not see people. I said that I 
had come by appointment, upon which I was conducted to the top of 
the house, where I found Mr. Carlyle seated at a small table in the 
middle of a sort of prophet’s chamber. A yet smaller table, with 
some books on it, stood against a double window. There was 
nothing else in the room, except two or three chairs. He welcomed 
me very kindly, and began talking of the North-West Frontier of 
India. He seemed much interested about General John Jacob and 
his work with the Scinde Horse in the Bolan desert. I explained 
that my old chief, though employed in the command of cavalry, was 
yeta man of original thought and of an organising and constructive 
mind. Mr. Carlyle had evidently been reading some of the general’s 
diatribes against the foolishness of governments and religious cant. 
He objected that Jacob was too profuse of the superlative degree ; 
and I remarked that I had often brought this characteristic under 
the notice of the general, suggesting that if he would begin with the 
positive he could hold the comparative and superlative in reserve, 
while by commencing with the superlative there was nothing left 
but to expand into big print and underlinings. “And what did 
Jacob say?” asked Carlyle. He said, that what he wrote was God’s 
truth, and it could not be printed too large. 

Mr. Carlyle then launched out upon the advantages of a life of 
action and military discipline; he advised me utterly to avoid that 
great froth ocean called literature, and specially the thing called 
poetry. I submitted that he himself had mainly attracted me to 
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letters, and that I understood his life had been passed in printing 
his genius upon the age. “ Yes,’’ he said, “I am a writer of books; 
and once in a century a man may write a book worth reading. But 
the truth is, in early life I could not make anything of it, when 
someone told me that I should find what I wanted among the 
Germans, and thus I came upon Goethe. But for all that 
life is an action and not a thought, and you had better 
stick to your work on the frontier and life will open round 
you.” He finished by asking me to come to him again ; and a day 
or two afterwards wrote me a note in a very small hand, inviting me 
to accompany him to a dinner at Lord Ashburton’s. I went accord- 
ingly, and sat next to a gentleman who proved to be Mr. Nassau 
Senior, and who soon engaged me in a conversation on political 
economy. I ventured to differ from him, and he was explaining to 
me that I knew very little of the subject, when Mr. Carlyle, from 
the other side of the table, burst in, saying that I was quite right, 
and telling Mr. Senior that he had driven God out of the universe, 
and would soon not let them have even the poor old devil. I need 
not add that I was greatly relieved by this interruption, and left the 
two giants to fight the battle out. On leaving, Mr. Carlyle called a 
four-wheeler, and said he would drive me as far as Hyde Park 
Corner, where our ways parted. No sooner had we started than he 
fired up on the politics of the day, and was anything but compli- 
mentary to Parliament and the Foreign Office; he became so 
excited that he stood up and swayed his arms about, quite astonish- 
ing me by the fact that a man of genius who largely dominated the 
thought of his time should so agitate himself with matters which I, at 
that time, regarded as of little real importance. But he thundered 
on, and I did not attempt to get a word in even edgeways. At 
length the cab drew up, and we found ourselves at his door, whence 
I walked home to the other side of Hyde Park. 

Shortly afterwards Mr. Carlyle asked me to tea, and, with Mrs. 
Carlyle, received me in his simply furnished drawing-room. He soon 
worried me into an argument and upset everything I ventured to 
‘advance. Tea over, he went to the mantelpiece and filled his pipe 
which he smoked often, and which I suspect affected his digestion, 
for he complained more than once of dyspepsia, and I ventured 
to suggest that his smoking might perhaps injure and depress 
him. “Yes,’’ he said, “and the doctors told me the same thing. 
I left off smoking and was very meeserable; so I took to it again, 
and was very meeserable still; but I thought it better to smoke 
and be meeserable than to go without.” His pipe being filled he 
dcscended, as was his wont, to the small garden in rear of the house, 
to commune with the Eternal Silences. But just as he was closing 
the door Mrs. Carlyle called out, “ Why, when Mazzini was here 
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the other night, you took the side of the argument that Mr. Pelly 
did this evening.” Carlyle, putting his head round the door, 
merely said, ‘“‘ And what’s the use of a man if he cannot take two 
sides of an argument ?” 

Sometime afterwards I was sitting in his room when the conver- 
sation turned upon Goethe. I remarked that I had been much 
puzzled, when reading Wilhelm Meister, by a diagram representing 
something between a key and a cross, and that I could not make 
out what it meant; he looked at me intently from under his beetling 
brows, and said, “No moore can I.” But perceiving that I was a 
little disappointed he continued, ‘‘ Well, you know Goethe used to 
keep several works on hand, and hang his manuscript up in bags; 
and I suppose that one day he must have pulled Wilhelm Meister 
down and scratched this cross while thinking of what he should say 
next.” He then explained that Goethe was the many-sided liberator 
of the thought of Germany, and the germ of most that had come 
out since, whether in action or science. 

I find it difficult to recall many of his serious sallies, for what 
chiefly rested on my mind were his quaint sayings uttered with a 
half-humorous expression of fuce. His language in conversation, 
as in his writings, was often in sledge-hammer fashion, and yet it 
did not sound so, for his manner was kindly, natural, and at inter- 
vals almost tender. I was so engrossed with the man that it was 
not until after his death that I became aware of his origin and his 
honourable poverty. Had I known the latter when the cab pulled 
up at his door, assuredly he should not have paid the half-crown 
for me. But he seemed too great for me to venture to intrude 
my mite. 

Eventually I returned to the East, and was ordered to ride from 
the capital of Persia to the Indian frontier, in view to reporting on 
the political condition of the intervening territories. I was at 
Herat in 1860, when the Persian army, beaten by the Turcomans, 
was retreating along the line of the Moorgab; and when on this, 
and other public accounts, affairs were somewhat disturbed, and 
one’s head at times felt a little loose on one’s shoulders. I was lying 
one evening outside the walls of the Herat Fort, under the star- 
light and near the singularly beautiful mausoleum of the Timur 
family, when it occurred to me that I was unaccountably calm and 
happy for an ordinary man who found himself a thousand miles 
away from any other European, and surrounded by excitable Asiatics, 
some of whom had old blood feuds with the Indian Government. On 
reflection, however, I attributed my mental condition to the influence 
of Carlyle, and I remember repeating to myself the lines which he 
had translated from Goethe, and which in that, as in many other 
crises, have shot strength and solace into my heart :— 
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‘* The future hides in it 
Gladness and sorrow: 
We press still thorow, 
Naught that abides in it 
Daunting us—onward. 


“‘ And solemn before us 
Veiled the dark Portal, 
Goal of all Mortal. 
Stars silent rest o’er us, 
Graves under us silent. 


‘‘ Whilst earnest thou gazest 
Comes boding of terror, 
Comes phantasm and error: 
Perplexing the bravest 
With doubt and misgiving. 


‘* But heard are the yoices— 
Heard are the sages, 
The World’s and the Ages : 
‘ Choose well, your choice is 
Brief and yet endless. 


‘* «Here eyes do regard you 
In Eternity’s stillness ; 
Here is all fulness, 

Ye brave, to reward you ; 
Work and despair not.’” 


The next morning I went into the bazaar and selected a finely- 
woven camel’s-hair robe, and a small Persian prayer-carpet of exqui- 
site colour and texture, and resolved to carry both of them with me 
through Afghanistan and Beloochistan for transmission to Cheyne 
Row. These articles, in fact, formed my only luggage, besides 
what was contained in my saddle-bags. The robe and rug reached 
Mr. Carlyle in due course, and many years afterwards my friend 
Miss F. told me that he had placed the little carpet under his 
writing- table in the upper chamber, and that the camel’s-hair 
robe had been turned into a sort of dressing-gown, and used by him 
to the end of his life. She added, that it was this robe in which the 
late Sir Edgar Boehm had enveloped Carlyle’s sitting figure, now 
placed in the Chelsea Gardens, and that the little carpet had been 
taken by Carlyle, in a fit of tenderness, to the dressing-table of his 
wife. Recalling these statements, I remember the fable of the 
earthen vessel which an Oriental picked out of the stream, and, 
bringing it to his nostrils, addressed it: ‘Why, you must be made 
of roses.” ‘No,’ replied the vessel, “I am only an earthen pot; 
but I used to hold rose-leaves, and still keep their scent.” 

But I have omitted to mention two remnants of conversation ; one 
related to Miss Martineau, who had been extremely kind to me when 
in London, honouring me by correspondence, and associating my 
name with her contributions to the Daily News. Asking Mr. Carlyle 
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his estimate of her genius, and alluding in particular to her able 
summary of the Positive Philosophy, he paused for a moment, and 
then said slowly, “ Well, she is the sort of woman that would have 
made a good matron in a hospital.” Idid not continue the subject. 
The other conversation related to Frederick the Great, whose history 
he was then writing. He explained that his view of Frederick was 
that he found himself set to govern a country with a simply insuffer- 
able frontier, and that Frederick had therefore, by the only possible 
means, namely, drilled force, resolved to render his frontier a 
tolerable one, and moderately secure against surrounding enemies. 
I asked him what he thought of Frederick’s cavalry generals, 
Seidlitz and Ziethen. “Well,” he said, “they were just famous 
gallopers.” Now this was, perhaps, the only subject upon which 
my philosopher and guide could have roused me into contradiction. 
But fresh from my cavalry general, and imbued with all his lessons 
concerning the cavalry genius of Hannibal, Cromwell, Hyder Ali, 
and others, I rejoined somewhat sharply : “ And do you not think, 
Mr. Carlyle, that as much genius can be shown in the handling of 
cavalry as in the writing of books?” ‘* Well,” he said, “ there is 
something in that.” So I went on to expound to him what General 
Jacob had taught me about the fifteen campaigns of Hannibal, the 
battle of Dunbar, where the Lord delivered the enemy into the hand 
of Cromwell, and the letter of Hyder Ali to the English general.’ 
I concluded by referring to the battle of Rossbach, where Seidlitz, 
in command of the cavalry, repeatedly refused to obey the order of 
the king to charge until the right moment arrived, when he forth- 
with swept the foe from the field. Mr. Carlyle looked interested, 
but said nothing. When The History of Frederick the Great ap- 
peared, however, I was amused to find that Seidlitz and Ziethen had 
become great cavalry commanders, and that no mention was made of 
‘famous gallopers.” The thoughts of an age are the heritage of the 
age in eommon ; but he who, passing those thoughts through the 
alembic of his own genius, reproduces them in language which men 
will not willingly let die, stamps the age with his image and 
superscription, and his works shine on through a long posterity. It 
was thus that Shakespeare, chancing to light on an old and unknown 
sonnet, turned it, by a stroke of his pen, into the deathless lines 
now inscribed below his statue in Westminster Abbey —“ Style gives 
immortality.” 

After many years I again returned from the East, and again met 
Carlyle, but he seemed to me an altered man. The enthusiasm was 
gone, and he appeared to take less interest in men and in affairs. 
The last time I saw him he was passing into the London Library. 
He looked aged, bent, and hopelessly sad ; the wreck of a long and 
of a well-spent life, I lifted my hat to him, but he did not seem 
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really to recognise me, and so he disappeared into the library, and 
not long after, through death, into eternity. I am told that in his 
last hcurs he repeated Garth’s lines :— 


“To die is landing on some silent shore, 
Where billows never break nor tempests roar ; 
Ere well we feel the friendly stroke, ’tis o’er.”’ 


But this is hearsay; and it is not thus that my mind’s eye beholds 
him. I prefer to imagine those dreamily intent eyes regarding us 
from Eternity’s stillness, for death is not a curtain with a skull 
behind it. 

As to his books, I find that Carlyle’s writings still survive, and 
that some among them are more than ever read by the people. His 
later efforts never attracted me, and it irritates my flesh to read 
through Frederick; but England is now realising much that was 
predicted in Past and Present. His Sartor has appeared like a new 
revelation, and his Hero Worship has taught many a young trifler to 
become earnest in thought and courageous in work. His essays 
influenced the lives of many, for he knew how to lift and cheer the 
existence of another, although he was incapable of rendering his own 
life cheerful. Emerson said of him that he was a “ marvellous child.” 

Still more recently I was invited by some friends to look over 
Carlyle’s old dwelling-place. Arriving at the door, I found the 
number changed, and panes of glass smashed in the dining-room 
window. Inside the house was desolate and bare ; its rooms quite 
mute; its tenants passed away. In the drawing-room I whispered 
to my friend, “I see things here you cannot see; he sat there ;” 
and there between the windows stood the little couch on which she 
rested with her pet dog. Passing into the back room, a druggist’s 
bottle stood on the mantelpiece labelled, for Mrs. Carlyle, and half- 
filled with medicine, which she will never take. Looking out of the 
window, the little garden had all gone astray, and the walls stared 
emptily on one another. I turned from the scene as one turns from 
the ambitions of life on finding at last what folly they are. Still 
Carlyle, though dead, yet speaketh, and his works do follow hin— 


‘*Onward, upward, his soul’s flight, 
Round him dawns eternal break ; 
All is bright, all is bright!” 


Lewis PELty. 
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Tue substitution, early in the present century, of penitentiaries in 
the place of more sanguinary penalties for malefactors, was an out- 
growth of the humanizing tendencies of advancing civilisation. 
There existed, from the very beginning, the expectation that 
prisoners might be reformed; but the means used for reformation 
were limited to punishment and religious ministrations. The pains 
of imprisonment were relied on to produce penitence, and a favour- 
able state of mind for the reception of religion. The prevalent 
belief seems to have been that human nature, however depraved, 
could not long withstand the combined influence of punishment 
and pious exhortations. The philanthropist and the philosopher 
built the penitentiary system, and builded better than they knew. 
Two kinds of penitentiaries comprised, until 1876, the total of 
invention in America for a reformative treatment of adult criminals, 
namely, the Pennsylvania cellular prisons for solitary, or in modern 
phrase, separate confinement, and the Auburn congregate prisons, 
latterly termed silent system prisons. Neither system has been 
satisfactorily successful; but the Auburn style of prison has almost 
entirely superseded the Pennsylvania prison system. Of the latter 
the Eastern Penitentiary at Philadelphia alone remains. As late as 
1820 the legislature of New York seriously considered the abandon- 
ing of a penitentiary system. The report made that year by an 
authorised commission condemns it as a failure, but does not suggest 
any better plan. 

The thought of the century is characterized in America, as in 
England, by a diminished belief in the value of punishments 
either to prevent crime or produce reformation of criminals; and 
the common sense of the present time concedes that all efforts to 
impress religion on prisoners, to be effective, should be supple- 
mented by careful study of the criminals themselves, and by skilful 
measures to remove obstacles, subjective and objective, the way 
being thus paved for better behaviour. There has been during 
recent years a broadening of conception as to the purpose for 
which the State should attempt the reformation of prisoners. It is 
not so much for the salvation of souls, for it is doubtful if the 
State can properly infringe individual liberty to adjust the moral 
relations, but rather for the reformation of the criminal for the 
public protection. Reformation is the only sure protection. The 
idea of deriving protection from crimes through the reformation of 
criminals has, within the past fifteen years, made much progress in 
public favour. Reforms of the criminal law have been effected, 
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notably in New York and Ohio, whereby at the discretion of the 
courts, the “‘indeterminate”’ have been substituted for the “time” 
sentences, and the principle of conditional release or parole has been 
introduced in these and other of the States; while in New York, 
Massachusetts, Ohio, Minnesota, and Kansas reformatory prisons 
have been erected, or are now in process of construction. 

The usual cost of a reformatory plant is about one million dollars ; 
indeed the New York State Reformatory, the oldest and the most 
complete, has absorbed for construction very nearly two millions of 
dollars. This reformatory prison is located at Elmira, two hundred 
and eighty miles from New York, on the New York, Lake Erie, and 
Western Railway. It occupies a tract of two hundred and eighty 
acres of land, of which sixteen acres are enclosed by a guard wall 
for the prison proper. The general control is vested in a board of 
Managers who, appointed by the Governor and confirmed by the 
Senate of the State, serve without compensation. The General 
Superintendent is appointed by the Managers, and he, in turn, 
appoints and dismisses at pleasure all other employees; but the 
Managers alone have power to fix their rate of pay. 

The management of the reformatory is singularly free from bane- 
ful political influence; free from the partisan considerations which 
in some American prisons affect the distribution of institutionary 
patronage, such as appointments and purchases, and cause frequent 
changes in the personnel of the administration, with all the injurious 
unsteadiness of policy incident thereto. The President of the Board 
of Managers and the General Superintendent (incumbent) were 
appointed to office before the prison was opened for prisoners, or 
even the organic legislative Act was framed. 

The prisoners, more than fourteen hundred at present, are all 
felons, males, of age between sixteen and thirty years; they consist 
of men who are not known to have been previously imprisoned for 
high crimes. They are held under what is known as the “ Indeter- 
minate Sentence Law,” but it is really not indeterminate, since the 
maximum statutory penalty for the offence is, in each case, the 
maximum of possible imprisonment. In imposing the sentence, 
however, the Court does not name or determine it; it is fixed by 
statute. Under the limitation, solely, of the maximum above named, 
the Management of the Reformatory is fully authorised to fix the date 
of release. The text of this clause of the Act of 1877 is as follows :— 

‘*When it appears to the said Managers that there is a reasonable probability 
that any prisoner will live and remain at liberty without violating the law, and 
that his release is not incompatible with the welfare of society, then they 
shall issue to such prisoner an absolute release from imprisonment. But no 


other form of application for the release of any prisoner shall be entertained by 
the managers. .. .” 


The Act also authorises a conditional release on parole, upon the prin- 
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ciple of the ticket-of-leave system in England; it is a very important 
feature of the reformatory system in operation here. 

In actual administration, the gradation of crimes and penalties in 
the statutes is of no effect here; prisoners rarely remain the full 
maximum for their crime, the average period of their restraint being 
less than two years, while the average possible maximum detention 
considerably exceeds five years. A person committed for heinous 
crime, involving a maximum of twenty years, may, if worthy, gain 
his release quite as soon as another with five years’ maximum. How- 
ever, the man of bad character remains a longer, and he of less vicious 
temperament a shorter period ; so that there occurs incidentally an 
adjustment of the penalty to the character of the criminal, which 
satisfies, perhaps, the rude popular demand for justice in the treatment 
of criminals under the law. There is not, however, any plan or pur- 
pose, either in the sentence or imprisonment, to mete out retribution. 
The retributive in this Reformatory is quite eliminated from the 
elements of what might be called the punishment of criminals. It 
scarcely needs to be added that the particular crime committed 
rarely reveals anything of importance as to the real depravity of the 
criminal himself, or of the difficulties to be encountered in efforts for 
his reformation. Therefore his crime should not, and at this Refor- 
matory it does not, very much influence the duration of imprisonment. 

As in the legislative Act, so in the disciplinary regime everything 
is remedial, nothing retributive. The prisoner is recognised as one 
who, unrestrained by the requirements of ordinary society, is out of 
adjustment, and for that reason a troublesome or a dangerous 
citizen. His imprisonment is but the tightening of society’s grasp 
upon him for the public protection. The obligation is, then, to 
adjust or readjust him ; to rehabilitate the prisoner at the earliest 
practicable period. All the objects of imprisonment are really 
included in these two—protection from the prisoner and his reforma- 
tion for the benefit of the population at large. 

The deterrent purpose of criminal penalties, of imprisonment, is at 
this Reformatory relegated to a place of minor importance. There 
may, possibly, be traced in society a real though unconscious impres- 
sion, operating to prevent crimes, which arises from habitually 
associating ignominous penalties with certain crimes and conduct; 
but such an effect is not easily discovered in the generation when 
the penalties are applied. In the case of current legal crimes per- 
petrated by common criminals it is doubtful if the deterrent principle 
is very effective, as is evidenced by the crimes committed. Indeed, 
the hazards involved in the penalties seem sometimes to incite to 
crime. An experienced criminal, after imprisonment, remarked on 
his release :—‘ I intend to quit stealing for a time, but I wish it to 
be understood that I am not afraid of the penalties; I am a veteran 
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and not a coward.” Most crimes committed by youthful criminals 
are impulsive or instinctive acts—the product of defective character 
and natural evil conduct not to be restrained ordinarily by prudential 
considerations; certainly not until they are educated and trained to 
so regulate their lives. 

Discarding the doctrines of retributive and deterrent penalties, 
the management of the Reformatory is relieved from obligations to 
inquire into the moral responsibility of the criminal, either the 
degree of it or the fact of it, and free from any duty to measure out 
to the prisoners any estimated equivalent of punishments. Thus 
relieved, the ascertainable causes of criminal conduct naturally first 
engage attention, constituting a field of inquiry intricate enough 
for the profoundest philosopher and fascinating beyond expression, 
with rewards of inquiry only equalled by the satisfaction resulting 
from the successful selection and application of reformative means 
and methods. 

During the sixteen years of existence of this Reformatory, the 
writer has personally examined every prisoner admitted, amounting 
to considerably more than five thousand, with increasing charitable- 
ness for their crimes. 

The impression deepens that a man’s character is not altogether a 
matter of his own free choice; it is formed by myriad influences, 
pre-natal and otherwise, largely beyond his control; and besides, 
the responsibility of society for crimes is by no means inconsider- 
able. Crimes indicate character, and character is but the prepon- 
derance of habitude, a resultant of the impressional life and of 
heredity. Sixty-six per cent. of the prisoners examined furnish 
evidence of excessive physical degeneracy; 75 per cent. were 
on admission grossly ignorant, practically illiterate; 78 per cent. 
seemingly obtuse, that is to say, not ordinarily sensitive to either 
the disgrace or the privations and prospective embarrassments of 
their crime and imprisonment, a fact possibly sufficiently accounted 
for in that 95 per cent. arose from positively bad or habitually not 
good associations, out of conditions in society which society itself 
should not permit to exist. 

Bad character, producing crimes, however it may have been formed, 
must be re-formed ; and this is the single aim of the Reformatory. 
No new influences have been discovered, but agencies old as the 
hills are wielded somewhat differently, perhaps ; not singly, but in 
grouped phalanx, making compulsory assault upon the citadel of the 
criminal characteristics, and often taking it by storm. Speaking gene- 
rally, it may be said that the voluntary co-operation of the prisoner 
in his own reformation is at first unimportant. He may be com- 
pelled by the desire for liberty, rendered more and more desirable 
by the discomforts that follow indifference, to practise self-restraint, 
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and pursue as best he may the course marked out for him, until by 
the new tastes and habits thus formed better behaviour becomes 
pleasurable. 

An effort is made, and quite successfully, to seize upon and mainly 
direct the mental activities of the prisoners throughout all their 
waking hours, periods of idleness, indeed any temporary relaxation 
of mental tension, being carefully avoided. The system of sentence 
before referred to allows of this. The strongest desire of prisoners 
is for their release, thus supplying a motive all powerful but 
hitherto insufficiently utilised. The prisoners awakened from 
slumber at early morning feel at once the presence of pressing 
responsibilities. Their very best energy is called forth to make the 
day count for progress, for enlargement. On every hand there is 
some rule or requirement calling for wide-awake carefulness, com- 
plete self-control, and the fullest activity of mind and body. So 
go the days, and at evening all the prisoners are fully occupied 
until their well-worked powers yield at “taps” to natural repose. 
Such absorbing occupation of the time and energies is of the greatest 
importance; it is that which grasps firmly and holds steadily in 
hand the individual ego. Repression is brought to bear for the 
purpose of diminishing by disuse the evil impulses, and better 
regulated activities are enforced and carried on until new habitudes 
are formed. 

To avoid a hurtful diversion of the mind and attention the Elmira 
prisoners have less communication with relatives, friends, and 
visitors, than the prisoners in other American prisons. The percen- 
tage of interviews and correspondence with relatives is reduced to its 
true minimum, and entirely disallowed with former acquaintances 
who are not members of the family. Voluntary benevolent visitors 
are not admitted to the prisoners. Neither tracts, nor literature, 
nor gifts of any kind (with an occasional and unimportant exception) 
are permitted from friends or relatives. The officers of the Refor- 
matory assume the whole duty and responsibility of the care and 
treatment of the inmates, selecting, and employing, and directing such 
instruction and ministrations as seem likely to promote their purpose. 

The Elmira Reformatory is distinctively a school ; it has been not 
inaptly termed a school of adversity. It is certainly a training 
school whose methods are vigorous, perhaps rigorous. It is not a 
sentimentalism. 

Prisoners on their admission to the Reformatory, after the usual 
preliminary preparations, are presented to the General Superinten- 
dent for examination, instruction, and particularly for a positive 
salutary impression at the very commencement of their treatment. 
They are not, on this occasion, preached to or exhorted to reform, 
and no effort is made to elicit expressions of good purposes; indeed, 
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the subject of their reformation is rather avoided. An attempt is 
made to intensify their desire for an early release, the conditions of 
which involve the necessity of improvement. The lowest type of 
humanity, the worst state of society, is that of fewest wants; indif- 
ference is always the discouraging feature, contentment is undesir- 
able. He is a rare expert in criminology who readily distinguishes 
between the degradation of discouragement and the doggedness of 
despair, which so commonly characterise the appearance of prisoners 
in the average convict prison. It is amazing that we have been so 
slow to perceive and to utilise for their reformation that ever-present 
and all-powerful motive with all prisoners—the desire for liberty. 
Here the prisoner’s attention is at once turned to it, and for the first 
six months or so the way out of prison—theme and object—is con- 
stantly put before him, and he is supplied with a record and other- 
wise frequently notified of his progress or retardation in this regard. 
From the date of his entrance into the prison the whole force and 
influence of the management works in him no less than the desire 
to do that which will best progress him to his discharge from prison. 
After a period of such striving, not less than six months, when he 
has, seemingly by his own exertions, reached grade promotion, 
climbed to his first climax, while he is flushed with victory, his 
attention is directed to the needed preparation for (not the pleasure 
of) his prospective release, now possibly only six months distant. 
At this point we usually have in hand a more positive character, 
more intelligence, improved purposes, and the benefit of some in- 
spiration of hopefulness. 

The enlarged liberties together with the increased privileges of the 
next period of six months, with its test of voluntary industrial 
efficiency, of honesty and loyalty, constitute a most excellent train- 
ing for the third and last period of custodial care, which is also a 
minimum period of six months. It is during the second and third 
stages that so many of the prisoners are employed in the affairs and 
government of the Reformatory itself and of their fellow-prisoners, 
of themselves and their own prison-house. I quite agree with 
Machonochie that the employment of prisoners as clerks, bosses, 
monitors, &c., in a punitive prison, is generally a bad policy; but 
in a reformatory prison under the “ indeterminate ”’ sentence, such 
employment of prisoners is needful; indeed, well-nigh essential. 
At this Reformatory at present sixty-eight of the inmates are ad- 
mitted to participation in the management in various capacities. 
Of these thirty-one are employed here on parole, performing the same 
duties and drawing the same wages as do civilians similarly en- 
gaged. Their salaries range from 25-00 dollars to 125-00 dollars a 
month, besides board and room. Thirty-seven prisoners proper of 
the upper first grade, officers of the military organization, are also 
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employed as monitors, &c. The range of services rendered by these 
employees and prisoners include teamsters, night-stokers, night- 
watchmen within the prison, mechanics and foremen, monitors and 
guards in the classes and factories, accountants and clerks, &c. 
With the single exception of the military instructor all the warders, 
which include the chief warder, usually designated in American 
prisons as principal keeper, who is the second of governing officers, 
are paroled or upper first grade prisoners, who have not as yet con- 
cluded the period of their legal liability under their sentence and 
committal. 

The prisoners, since 1888, have been organized into a regiment of 
twelve companies, officered, with the exception above noted, entirely 
from their own ranks. These military prisoner officers serve as officers 
in charge during the hours of industry and school work. A month 
of awkward squad drill is given every inmate admitted ; two half days 
each week are devoted entirely to company and battalion manceuvres, 
and there is dress parade every afternoon shortly before closing time, 
when, with full military band and discharge of retreat gun, the 
ceremony, according to army tactics, is creditably executed. The 
military system, supplementing the marking system under the 
indeterminate sentence here, has made it practicable and successful, 
perhaps indispensable, to officer the prison so largely from the 
inmates. The advantages are, better carriage and manners 
helpful to a more manly temper of mind; disciplinary training exact 
and thorough enough to change habits scarcely possible to be 
changed without it; diminution of conflicts and the difficulties of 
governing the inmates, with an increase of custodial security ; and 
it generally accomplishes, sufficiently, a physical renovation and 
state of good health so essential as groundwork for reformed social 
conduct amidst the temptations and competitions of free society. 
During the past year, sixteen hundred and thirty-seven different 
inmates received military training. 

The Reformatory has also a fully equipped gymnasium for the 
physical culture of such prisoners as are on admission more mani- 
festly defective, either physically, mentally, or morally. The 
General Superintendent and the physician select subjects for treat- 
ment in the gymnasium, which is directed by the medical officer 
and thoroughly carried on by a competent instructor employed for 
this exclusive duty. The building and equipments, built by the 
prisoners, cost, without estimating their labour, 16,000 dollars. The 
patients, numbering one hundred and sixteen, are treated in baths 
with massage, and with the aid of the “Sargent” developing 
apparatus. Quite a large percentage of these defectives, impos- 
sible to rehabilitate without it, are by this means greatly improved, 
not only as workers, but also in their minds and moral conduct. 
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The gymnasium is incidentally serviceable as an adjunct to the 
hospital for the treatment of disturbed, diseased, shop-worn, and 
feeble prisoners. 

The schools of the Reformatory are very comprehensive and 
thorough. There are thirty-six several classes holding sixty-four 
sessions a week, divided as follows :—ten language classes; ten 
studying arithmetic; eight lecture classes in American history, 
geography, literature, logic, political economy, ethics, and electricity ; 
eight special classes, which include kindergarten work with illiter- 
ates, three classes of foreigners learning English, a class for the 
instruction of the military officers, a normal class of drawing 
instructors, and a class each in stenography and drawing. There 
are every week sixty-four class sessions held in the evening, continu- 
ing an hour and a half. The whole number of pupils attending the 
schools is 1,394; the largest attendance being on Tuesday and Friday 
evenings, when 1,375 are distributed from the cells to the school 
rooms. There are 22 teachers, 14 of them civilian teachers, either 
from the public schools of the city adjacent or teachers of education 
and experience, all living outside and engaged in their various occu- 
tions, who are brought in the evening by the Reformatory conveyance 
and paid for their services; while eight of the teachers are pupil 
teachers selected from among the prisoners of the institution. The 
instruction is uniformly oral without text books, but each pupil is sup- 
plied with leaflets of the one lesson for the evening, which are printed 
by the prisoners. The whole number of leaflets printed every week 
is 5,600, of from six to ten pages each. Written examinations are 
held for all the classes every month, failure at which, unless after- 
wards made up or cancelled by the General Superintendent, involves 
at least one month’s additional imprisonment. 

During the past year, the progress in the schools of 1,080 pupils 
enrolled at the beginning of the year, will appear from the following 
comparative table of their distribution in the classes when admitted 


and their positions at the close of the year :— 
When admitted, At the close. 





The primary classes . ° , . . 791 384 
Intermediate . . ; ; , . 164 346 
Academic ‘ : : ; ‘ - 123 350 

1,080 1,080 


The prisoners are completely occupied on Sundays. Military 
inspection of rooms, &c., takes place at 8.30 o'clock; the class in 
ethics, numbering 1,050 prisoners, assembles at 10.30 o’clock, the 
session lasting until noon. The afternoon hours from 3 o'clock are 
given to the pupils of all the classes of the lower school division, 
numbering now 916, for descriptive lectures, known here as nature 
studies, conducted hitherto by clergymen from the city, but from 
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the present date the lectures will be delivered by selected pupils 
(prisoners) from the most advanced school classes. Sunday evenings 
are intended for more positively religious emotional impression, by 
means of music and addresses. Just at present the Sunday evenings 
are devoted to appropriate popular discourses by clergymen and others 
on selected topics, relating usually to economics. Attendance upon 
denominational religious services is optional with the prisoners, but 
all are required to be present at schools, lectures, and general 
assemblies. 

The subserviency of every other consideration to the one purpose 
of preparing the prisoners for an early release to good citizenship, 
is perhaps as manifest as anywhere else in their industrial engage- 
ments. The idea of contributing to the maintenance of the 
Reformatory, in whole or in part, by the productiveness of the 
prisoners’ labour, is altogether a secondary purpose of their employ- 
ment. The profit of their labour for the current year, 1891, which 
represents the money received for labour alone, is but 37,914°76 
dollars. ‘The prisoners are not employed to earn for the State, so 
much as to learn how to earn for themselves when they shall be 
liberated. During the eight hours of daily activity, the whole 
institution becomes a trades school. Eleven hundred and thirty-nine 
men are receiving systematic trade instruction, and are distributed 
among 31 useful trades selected as being best adapted to the man 
and his prospective place in the community ; and 180 class sessions 
of two and a half to five hours are held every week. Of 369 
prisoners released during the past year, 307 went directly to employ- 
ment at trades they learned in the Reformatory. 

During the past year an experiment has been in progress with a 
view to organizing the prison population as wage-earners, which is 
to be put into operation on the 1st of April, and is to supplant the 
present marking system, placing the prisoner as to earning, spending, 
and saving, in a situation as nearly as possible like that he must find 
when released on parole. Under this plan a man is forced to make 
his own living by applying himself to his assigned labour, by studious 
habits, and by proper regard for the rules enacted for his govern- 
ment; and it is along such a path he must attain to the confidence 
of the management and to the opportunity to put to test in the out- 
side world, with oversight relaxed, the principle of reliance on self- 
exertion and self-control thus inculcated in him. From his induction 
the prisoner is put in the position of a wage-earner ; with the excep- 
tion of his first suit of clothes and his first meal he will be called 
upon to pay for his board, clothes, and all items of expense incurred, 
out of his own earnings, and will be required, as one of the essentials 
to early release, to maintain a credit balance. The details of the 
management have been announced to the inmates, and they are made 
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acquainted with the conditions of earning wages, of the fines which 
may be imposed, and the cost of living. The extension and per- 
fection of this system is watched with much interest, and is full of 
promise. 

For the cordial public approval exhibited, and the pecuniary pro- 
vision made by the Legislature for the support of this Reformatory, 
there must have been a previous, though probably unconscious, pre- 
paration of public opinion. The late Dr. Wines of our own country, 
a man of world-wide reputation, was, during his time, largely instru- 
mental in turning intelligent attention to the subject of prison dis- 
cipline. Equal or greater practical value should be given to the work 
and words of Englishmen of our generation, such as Machonochie, 
Crofton, Recorder Hill, Du Cane, and others. But for immediate 
influence undoubtedly the meetings and publications of the Prison 
Association of New York and of the National Prison Association of 
the United States of America have been most effectual. 

That reformation of criminals which society demands is their 
transfer from the predatory to the productive class, and, when accom- 
plished, this is evidence of change of character. Religious im- 
pressions have their place, certainly, in promoting and perpetuating 
the change ; but for the mass of criminals there is required for the 
religious impression a preliminary educational preparation, including 
esthetical as well as ethical training; and many are incapable of 
educational advancement without the stimulation of physical reno- 
vation, while some of them are, in the present state of our know- 
ledge, unquestionably quite incorrigible. For the reformation de- 
manded, the industrial education and discipline of prisoners must 
receive vastly more attention than it has hitherto, and prisoners 
while in custody must be assisted and required to show satisfactory 
ability and intention to earn wages, and to observe the laws. ‘“ No 
man, whatever his offence, ought ever to be discharged from restraint, 
except upon reasonable evidence that he is morally, intellectually, 
and physically capable of earning a livelihood.” After more than 
forty years of continuous service connected with prison management, 
I am convinced that of the forms of training which are denominated 
religious, educational, and industrial, the most important for refor- 
mation is the industrial. And the industrial training of prisons must 
include, not alone trades teaching, but also economic organizing, by 
which the prisoner while imprisoned shall voluntarily earn, expend, 
and save, as would be required of him if living at liberty as a self- 
supporting, law-abiding citizen. Character-changes follow the natural 
order, by the influence of the same agencies which, in society at large, 
promote an advancing civilisation. The best reformative results will 
be brought about when these agencies are grouped and skilfully 
applied to the correct cultivation of the individual prisoner. 

Z. R. Brockway. 
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THERE can, I think, be few men who have occupied so commanding 
a place in the literary world, but whose names have been so long 
and so prominently before the public, of whose early life so little is 
generally known as is the case with that great master of historical 
science, the late Professor Freeman. To the irreparable loss of all 
students in the wide fields he had made so peculiarly his own, and to 
the grief of the many friends to whom the genuine warmth of his 
heart, the fidelity of his affection, and his sterling virtues had 
endeared him, he has been sadly, and we may say, prematurely— 
for he had not yet reached the allotted threescore and ten years— 
taken from us in the very act of gathering materials for that History 
of Sicily which was to be the magnum opus of his life. It is destined, 
alas, like that of his master of style, Macaulay, to remain an opus 
imperfectum, and the body of its author is now lying in a Spanish 
grave, far from the Somerset home he loved so dearly. 

Even to those who knew Freeman best, all his life before his 
Oxford days is pretty much of a blank. He was singularly reticent 
as to the details of his boyhood. In an intimate friendship 
of more than thirty years I cannot remember ever hearing him 
speak of his parents or his home, or make any allusion to the 
events of his schoolboy days. We have to go to the newspapers 
to learn that he was the son of Mr. John Freeman, of Pedmore 
Hall, in Worcestershire, and that he was born at Harborne, in 
Staffordshire. But they supply nothing more to fill up the blank 
between his birth and his election as scholar of Trinity in 1841. 
Others of his friends have remarked on the same reticence. One 
whose intimacy was of the closest from his college days, referring to 
his silence as to his early life, says, ‘I don’t believe he had any.” 
He means that the boy Freeman was not as other boys. To this the 
few facts about those days I have been able to glean distinctly point. 
His boyhood seems to have been lonely and self-contained. With- 
out brothers or sisters, never at any great public school, and only a 
day-boy at the schools he did go to, seldom joining in the games of 
his schoolfellows and only associating with them in school hours, 
he was an omnivorous reader, and even in those early days inde- 
fatigable in gathering the materials which formed the groundwork 
of his wide, accurate, and solidly-built learning. That this solitary 
boyhood was a distinct injury to him there can be no doubt. His 
mind was too much thrown back upon itself, and he suffered perma- 
nently from the want of that daily friction which might have 
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rounded the angles and smoothed the roughnesses of his really fine 
and generous character, and tempered the fierceness which in after 
days rendered him so formidable and so uncompromising an anta- 
gonist. Freeman’s personal reticence as to his early life, when “the 
child was father to the man,” is, however, partially redressed by the 
graphic details supplied to me by one* who was his schoolfellow at 
his first school, in February, 1831. This school was at North- 
ampton, and was kept by a Rev. T. C. Haddon. It stood in Sheep 
Street, facing the then sorely dilapidated “Round Church,” or St. 
Sepulchre’s, from which and the other glory of Northampton, St. 
Peter’s, the observant boy would draw his first object lessons in archi- 
tecture. Freeman must by this time have lost both his parents, for he 
was residing with and anxiously tended by his grandmother, described 
as “‘a worthy old gentlewoman, living a very retired life in a pretty 
house at the end of St. Giles’ Street, abutting on the Elysian field of 
delight to all children, the green slope of the Cow Meadow, running 
down to the Nene at its foot;” the gentle Lady Throckmorton, 
“parted in her widowhood from the shades of Weston- Underwood 
and the meadows of Olney,” being her near neighbour. Mr. Field’s 
reminiscences give us a thankworthy glimpse of his personality, 
then, as in after life, too striking and unconventional both in counte- 
nance and form and in attire to be readily passed over. ‘A slight 
figure, blonde and freckled cheeks, long curly flaxen locks streaming 
over his head and face, with a somewhat hardset look in his keen 
grey eyes, strangely attired in a long blue frock-coat, buttoned and 
fashioned much after the Blue Coat boy fashion, rather short nankeen 
trousers, fully displaying his white cotton stockings, and low shoes” — 
he was as unlike the ordinary type of schoolboy in form and out- 
ward garb as in the character of his mind. It goes without saying 
that such a boy was at once pounced upon as “a speckled bird” 
by his schoolfellows, and had to put up with a fair amount of 
rough handling from them. My friend’s first impression of him, fresh 
and vivid after sixty years, was of “a singular-looking and more 
than singularly dressed boy, heaved up on the shoulders of a wriggling 
pack of other small boys, tossing and lugging him about for an 
oddity, while he, with no seeming sense of their rude sport, save a 
kind of odd enjoyment, was laughing with wide mouth, and roaring 
out with strong, almost rough voice, ‘Do you know, my boys, there’s 
a game at marbles called pyramides.’”’ Whether he succeeded in 
freeing himself from his young persecutors by the promise of teach- 
ing them the new game Mr. Field cannot remember. But indeed 
he had little opportunity of doing so. He was, as I have said, a 
day-boy, only with his few schoolfellows at lesson-time—‘ he just 


(1) The Rev. Thomas Field, formerly Fellow of St. John’s, Cambridge, Rector of 
Bigby, Lincolnshire. 
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coom’d and he goed,” and rarely stopped to play. Of his schoolwork 
there is little to record. ‘There was a sort of independent origin- 
ality and decision about him,’ writes my friend, “ which seemed to 
augur well for his strength in lessons. My impression is that he was 
good at them all round, but there was but little in this to lay hold of 
the memory, and that little would soon fade.” 

Within a year or two of this time his grandmother left Northamp- 
ton for Cheam, for the sake of the long-celebrated school there 
conducted by Dr. Mayo on Pestalozzian principles. Here Freeman 
stayed some years, completing his education at Seagrave, in Leicester- 
shire, under the Rev. Mr. Gutch, whose daughter he subsequently 
married, the union being one of singular happiness. Having 
inherited a comfortable property, Freeman adopted no profession, 
but lived independently, first in South Wales, then at Dursley in 
Gloucestershire, and ultimately at Somerleaze, near Wells, in Somer- 
set, devoting himself to his favourite studies of architecture 
and history. 

To pass from these reminiscences of Freeman’s early days to my 
own personal knowledge of him, I was first introduced to him at 
the meeting of the Archzological Institute at Chichester, in July, 
1853. I had known him at a distance previously at the annual 
gatherings of the same body, at which he early became a regular 
attendant, and of which he ultimately became one of the most con- 
spicuous members, On several occasions he presided over the his- 
torical section, and contributed masterly summaries of the history 
of the town or district in which the meeting was held, of which 
those delivered at Cardiff, Taunton, and Carlisle are notable examples, 
always bringing his vast stores of accurate knowledge, gathered 
from all quarters, to bear on the illustration of the architecture and 
history of the various buildings and localities visited. 

This Chichester meeting was memorable for Freeman’s first 
public appearance in the historical field in which he was destined to 
gain his greatest distinction. All his previous communications to 
the Institute had been on architectural subjects. Indeed, it was as a 
celear-headed and large-viewed student of architecture that his name 
first became known to the world, and on this subject his first books 
were written. His History of Architecture was published in 1849, 
and soon after his Window Tracery, in which, with marvellous acumen, 
he followed the development of this special characteristic of the Gothic 
style, from its earliest rudiments in the Lancet period to the soulless 
monotony of the Perpendicular and its extinction in the Renaissance. 
He also in this earlier period published architectural histories of the 
cathedrals of Llandaff and—in conjunction with his college friend, 
Basil Jones, now, with special propriety, the bishop of that see—of 
St. David’s; and contributed memoirs to the Archeologia Cambrensis 
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and the Archeological Journal. At Chichester he presented his first 
fruits as an historical student, in a memoir on two of his favourite 
historical characters, Earl Godwine and his son Harold, which may 
be regarded as the embryo of his monumental work on the Norman 
Conquest. This was subsequently published in the Archeological 
Journal, but such periodicals have not many readers, and it was 
received with a somewhat mortifying coldness. But he had faith in 
himself, and like the late Lord Beaconsfield, though such a com- 
parison would have made him furious, he bided his time, feeling 
sure that a day would come when the world would hear him and 
read him. We were both at that time pretty regular attendants at 
the Institute meetings, and so we frequently met, and as our tastes 
were similar, our studies congenial, and we personally liked one 
another, our acquaintance gradually developed into intimacy, and 
intimacy into a deep-seated friendship, on which it is now a melan- 
choly pleasure to look back. Rough as he could be with others— 
too rough, in truth—he was never rough with his trusted friends, 
and would beur from them criticisms and corrections which a less 
generous nature would have deeply resented. He might blurt out a 
loud “What d’ye mean?” accompanied with a fierce look, and 
would contest the point vehementiy; but he was always amenable 
to reason, and gave in when he was shown to be in the wrong. But 
towards those who professed a knowledge, which he saw to be merely 
superficial and destitute of that groundwork of painstaking accuracy 
which characterises all his work,—“ impostors’’ as he called them,— 
he sometimes manifested an intolerance which was not always kept 
within the bounds of courtesy, and was painful to his victims and dis- 
tressing to others. He used to say of himself that he could not “ suffer 
fools gladly,” and that if they “came in his way and gave themselves 
airs it would be the worse for them.” In a letter to me on the prospect 
of some such collision he writes :—‘‘ Doth not one of the prophets say 
that there is a rod for a fool’s back? If he invites the rod he must 
feel it; if he has the sense to kiss it he may go home with a whole 
back.”* I am afraid, if I remember rightly, that all the warnings 
he received failed to produce the desired effect, and that the rod was 
administered publicly on the person of a deservedly esteemed Church 
dignitary, certainly no “fool,” for some heretical views on the 
origin of “long and short work,” to the indignation of the by- 
standers, and the serious disturbance of the harmony of the occasion. 
Indeed, it was no light responsibility to have such a cranky vessel in 
tow at one of these archeological gatherings. With the most care- 


(1) His knowledge of Scripture, though marvellously wide and correct, and woven 
into the very texture of his English style, here for once failed him; the words occur 
Proverbs xxvi. 3. 
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ful steering there was a constant danger of collision with some 
one, perhaps some liberal patron or local magnate whom it was 
important to propitiate, to the serious damage of the success of 
the meeting. 

After he had become a notability, people would at these meetings 
worry him with questions, not always very pertinent ones, to which 
they were in danger of getting somewhat brusque answers ; others 
would call off his attention from something which really interested 
him to something else for which he cared nothing, to their own 
speedy discomfiture. One had to be constantly on the watch against 
serious misunderstandings, and do our best to smooth down his rough 
speeches, to minimise his apparent rudenesses, to explain that “it 
was only pretty Fanny’s way,” and generally to keep the peace, 
only too thankful to get him off dangerous ground as speedily as 
possible. As with most of us, when at work he liked to be alone, or 
with one or two who could really be a help to him, and woe be to 
those who intruded on him at such times with their well-meaning 
but distracting chatter. ‘‘ Don’t you see Iam busy?” “ Can’t you 
leave me alone!”’ and, if telling his mind thus plainly was not enough, 
he would stalk off in high dudgeon and leave his persecutors in blank 
amazement. More than once or twice this hatred of interference has 
been near landing him in serious scrapes. When in 1883 he was 
examining Battle Abbey, in preparation for that wonderful discourse, 
one of his greatest triumphs—in which, with flashing eye and thrilling 
voice, he made the great fight of Senlac—as he loved to call it, dis- 
carding the later name—which changed the fortunes of England and 
made her what she is, live and move before his hearers, he found 
himself dogged by a person who, as he thought, somewhat officiously 
obtruded his offers of assistance. After vainly trying to shake him off, 
he broke forth with, “I don’t want your help. The Duke of Cleve- 
land promised that I should not be interfered with by the gardeners.” 
“‘ Exactly so,” was the reply ; “‘I hope they have obeyed my orders. 
I am the Duke of Cleveland.” It is needless to say that the amende 
honorable was at once made, and his Grace’s intelligent aid grate- 
fully accepted. But I am afraid that Freeman was not always so 
placable. He too often forgot that if he had “ giant strength” it 
was “tyrannous’”’ to “use it asa giant.”” When irritated, he was at 
one time too careless of the feelings of others, and inflicted blows 
which left their traces even on his friends. ‘ Which of us,” writes 
his old and honoured friend, Professor Earle, ‘‘ does not bear the scars 
of Freeman’s wildly wielded war weapons?” But time had its 
mellowing effect on him. As years went on such ebullitions became 
less frequent, and the bitterness of feeling of his victims towards him, 
also softening with the lapse of years, gave place to an appreciation 
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of his many great qualities and real admiration for his consummate 
learning. 

A word or two must be said as to Freeman’s connection with the 
Saturday Review and its sudden severance. For several years in the 
best days of that powerful literary and political organ he was one of 
its most regular contributors, and helped largely to give it its character 
for unflinching and sometimes ferocious criticism. His victims, it is 
true, generally well deserved his scalping knife, and, though on 
occasions it was used somewhat recklessly, it was never used malici- 
ously. At one period he had an engagement to contribute three 
articles a week—generally a review of some book, an article on 
some topic of the day, and an account of some town or district or 
some historic building, known in the “shop” of the Review 
as “ middles,”’ i.e. coming between the leading articles in large type 
and the reviews. In such articles Freeman was at his best. 
They were written, as a rule, after a personal visit to the place, and 
with a conscientious examination of all its recorded history. Many 
of these masterly papers were published in his delightful and instruc- 
tive volume, Towns and Districts. Others have appeared, almost simul- 
taneously with their author’s premature devease, in the recent 
volume of Collected Essays. But by far the larger number are 
still unpublished, a selection from which we hope his literary 
executors will give to the world, illustrated with some of the 
sketches to which reference will be made hereafter. His divorce 
from the journal of which he had been so long a mainstay was not 
one to be lightly entered on by either editor or contributor. But 
the cleavage on the Russo-Turkish question, which separated so many 
chief friends, became too decided to allow of continued union. 
Freeman, as everybody knows, was a vehement “anti-Turk” and 
‘‘ philo-Russ.”’ Another powerful contributor, chiefly of political 
articles, now also deceased, was as strong on the other side. It was 
out of the question that one should contradict the other in the same 
paper, and yet each was equally decided in the expression of his own 
views. Neither would budge an inch. So it was necessary, for the 
credit of the paper, that one should go, and Freeman went. At the 
time, November, 1878, he wrote to me:—‘“I have cut Sat. Rev. I 
bore up a long time, but at last I could not stand the yoke-fellow- 
ship of X., or endure that such a mass of ignorance, bad English, 
and slandering against everything good should appear side by side 
with my articles, and as the editor clearly thinks him much more 
valuable than I, and would do nothing to stop him, I cut the whole 
concern, and I hope they are the happier for it.’”’ The public was 
not the happier, for the loss of Freeman’s always piquant and often 
instructive weekly articles was a great one. Nor was Freeman the 
happier, for though he sometimes found the weekly debt rather 
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burdensome, he liked the work, and it gave him the opportunity of 
speaking his mind plainly on many things, which he liked also. 
Besides, the pecuniary loss was not small. He told me he was 
between £300 and £400 a year the poorer for resigning his place on 
the staff. In every point of view it was a regrettable affair. 

To return to Freeman’s drawings, to which I have already referred. 
He was a very ready and accurate architectural draughtsman. He 
worked rapidly and effectively with a broad-nibbed pen and ink, 
much after the manner of another architectural amateur whose 
breadth of view and power of comparison of widely distant buildings 
much resembled his own, the late Rev. J. L. Petit. Without any 
pretensions to artistic power or any attempt to make a finished 
picture, he seized on the salient points of a building and, with a few 
touches, put them on paper with a strength and accuracy which left 
little to desire. Somewhat roughly sketched in at first, it was one 
of his favourite “leisure labours’’—often on Sunday evenings, after 
the religious duties of the day were over—to bring out his portfolio 
and give these drawings some finishing touches. There must be 
hundreds upon hundreds—I had almost said thousands—of these 
bold drawings, taken in widely distant lands, in France, in Ger- 
many, in Italy, in Greece, in Dalmatia, in his dearly-loved Sicily, 
besides an abundant store from England, Scotland, and Wales. The 
publication of a selection from these (perhaps, as I have suggested, 
as illustrations of his Saturday Review and other articles) would be a 
welcome boon to the increasing number who take an intelligent 
interest in comparative architecture. 

Freeman was the most industrious and painstaking worker I 
ever knew. I am certain that he never knew what it was to be 
idle. From early morning till the afternoon meal, and then again, 
after a period of exercise and relaxation and the society of his 
family, deep into the night, he was always either writing or gather- 
ing materials for his writings. He had a happy power of snatching 
ten minutes’ sleep, which rested his sorely taxed brain, and from which 
he woke “like a giant refreshed with wine,” ready for fresh labours. 

One element of Freeman’s remarkable literary strength was his 
faculty of absolutely putting aside anything not vitally connected 
with the subject on hand, and concentrating himself wholly for the 
time on that. Marvellously wide as was the range of his studies, 
they had their self-imposed limits. ‘ Non multa, sed multum,”’ was 
his motto. When the late J. R. Green was his companion on a 
visit to Northern Italy, undertaken for the purpose of tracing the 
development of Romanesque architecture, he complained that he 
could not get Freeman to attend to anything else. Jor the paint- 
ings and statues and other works of art he had not then an eye. 
Even the historical interest of the world-famed towns he was passing 
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through were for the time little to him. He came for Romanesque 
architecture, and to that and that alone he would give heed—“ totus 
in illis.” No wonder that such a man became master of his subject. 
And again, in his favourite study of architecture, he concentrated his 
attention on a building as a whole, its history, the development of its 
parts, its form and outline, its likeness or unlikeness to other build- 
ings of the same sort. The ornamental details, the shrines and monu- 
ments, painted glass or frescos, the stall work and screens and the 
like, he completely passed over. When asked questions about them, he 
would say, “ They are not in my line; I know nothing about them, 
you must ask somebody else.” The ritual arrangements had more 
interest for him, but only so far as they bore on the general history 
of the church and its clergy. The apse at Torcello, with its ranges 
of seats for the presbyters, tier above tier, and the marble throne in 
the centre, for the bishop—“ primus inter pares’’—was most precious 
to him asan historical document. He wrote to me once in great delight 
from Ravenna, on witnessing the celebrant of the Eucharist, in the 
Duomo, taking his place on the (speaking ritually) eastern side of 
the altar, with his face to the people, as the Pope has always done 
at High Mass at St. Peter’s. But it was historically rather than 
ritualistically that such things interested him. They were voices 
from the past, telling of the belief and practices of former ages of faith, 
and as such, more than for themselves, he valued them. It was 
much the same in ecclesiastical matters generally. He was a strong 
Churchman. The Tractarian wave had carried him out of his earlier 
Evangelical moorings, and though the tide had gone far beyond him, 
and carried others farther from shore, he always enjoyed a sober but 
stately ritual and appreciated sound Anglican doctrine. But great as 
was his interest in Church matters generally, he looked at them mainly 
on what may be called their secular side—their influence on the 
character of the people and the wellbeing of the nation—and wisely 
left their theological side to be-discussed by those who made theology 
their profession. To few men was the Bible more familiar. He had 
evidently studied it diligently as a child, and it had become so com- 
pletely part of himself that its words and phrases continually 
appeared, perhaps unconsciously to himself, in his conversations and 
in his writings. This employment of Scripture language sometimes 
gave an air of irreverence to his writings, especially his Saturday 
Review articles, which was offensive to the more devout, though on his 
part it was far as possible from being intentionally irreverent. Like 
the great object of his admiration, Mr. Gladstone, when at home 
he regularly read the lessons in his parish church, with a vigour 
and emphasis which many clergymen would do well to adopt. The 
historical chapters he specially delighted in. The new Lectionary 
was a trouble to him in robbing him of some of the most graphic 
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bits, telling of the fierceness of the Old Covenant heroes. He once 
lamented to me that he could no longer “hew Agag in pieces” 
with Samuel, or “ put his feet on the necks” of the Canaanite kings 
with Joshua and his captains. Every line of the Psalter was stamped 
on his memory, but he had his favourites among the Psalms (as who 
has not?) and he enjoyed greatly when, on the twenty-seventh day of 
the month, the monotonous pietism of Psalm cxix. was exchanged 
for the “ Songs of Degrees,” and he “ got among the little Psalms,” 
the “ Psalmikins,” as he grotesquely called them. 

As a letter-writer Freeman had few equals, either in the frequency 
of his letters or the picturesqueness—I know no word that better 
describes them—of their contents. Of the hundreds of letters I 
have received from him there was never one in the least common- 
place, or which was not lit up with some pungent phrase, some 
shrewd notice of passing events, some illustration from history, 
some treasure produced from his stores of knowledge, which were 
only possible for one whose stores were so vast and so varied, and 
who had them all so ready at hand for instant use. Many of them 
read like miniature Saturday Review articles. The same charge might 
perhaps be brought against his letters as that brought against these 
articles and his writings generally, that they were “too allusive.” 
One event or place or building would call up the memory of another 
like it, which, instead of naming, he would describe in periphrastic 
language, which needed his perfect familiarity with almost the whole 
range of history and geography to identify. I used often to tell him 
that, like Ezekiel, he “ spoke parables,” and needed some one to 
interpret them, and that he must speak more plainly if he wished to 
be “understanded of the unlearned.” His letters had one pecu- 
liarity, which must have been familiar to all his correspondents. 
They were written in fragmentary fashion at separate times, each 
fragment being duly dated, showing when he laid down the pen, often 
in the middle of a sentence, and when he took it up again. One letter 
before me now bears “ Oct. 27th” at the head of the first page, ‘Oct. 
28th” at the head of the second, “Oct. 29th” at the head of the fourth, 
when it seems to have been finished and sent off. Many people, it is 
true, write their letters in bits, but few are thus careful to date 
their bits, and fewer still break off halfway through a sentence, and 
carry it on without any symptom of interruption. Once, when I 
chaffed him about this, he met me with an historical parallel—he 
had a parallel for everything and always at hand—‘I find that 
several of Leo III.’s letters to Charles the Great were not finished 
till a long time after they were begun.” 

It was delightful to receive letters from Freeman, but it was more 
delightful still to be his guest—it was enjoyable at Oxford, in the 
stately stone-fronted “Judges’ Lodgings,” on the east side of St. Giles’, 
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through were for the time little to him. He came for Romanesque 
architecture, aud to that end that alone he would give heed—* totus 
in illis.” No wonder that such a man became master of his subject. 
And again, in his favourite study of architecture, he concentrated his 
attention on a building as a whole, its history, the development of its 
parts, its form and outline, its likeness or unlikeness to other build- 
ings of the same sort. The ornamental details, the shrines and monu- 
ments, painted glass or frescos, the stall work and screens and the 
like, he completely passed over. When asked questions about them, he 
would say, ‘ They are not in my line; I know nothing about them, 
you must ask somebody else.” The ritual arrangements had more 
interest for him, but only so far as they bore on the general history 
of the church and its clergy. The apse at Torcello, with its ranges 
of seats for the presbyters, tier above tier, and the marble throne in 
the centre, for the bishop—“ primus inter pares’ —was most precious 
to him as an historical document. He wrote to me once in great delight 
from Ravenna, on witnessing the celebrant of the Eucharist, in the 
Duomo, taking his place on the (speaking ritually) eastern side of 
the altar, with his face to the people, as the Pope has always done 
at High Mass at St. Peter’s. But it was historically rather than 
ritualistically that such things interested him. They were voices 
from the past, telling of the belief and practices of former ages of faith, 
and as such, more than for themselves, he valued them. It was 
much the same in ecclesiastical matters generally. He was a strong 
Churchman. The Tractarian wave had carried him out of his earlier 
Evangelical moorings, and though the tide had gone far beyond him, 
and carried others farther from shore, he always enjoyed a sober but 
stately ritual and appreciated sound Anglican doctrine. But great as 
was his interest in Church matters generally, he looked at them mainly 
on what may be called their secular side—their influence on the 
character of the people and the wellbeing of the nation—and wisely 
left their theological side to be discussed by those who made theology 
their profession. To few men was the Bible more familiar. He had 
evidently studied it diligently as a child, and it had become so com- 
pletely part of himself that its words and phrases continually 
appeared, perhaps unconsciously to himself, in his conversations and 
in his writings. This employment of Scripture language sometimes 
gave an air of irreverence to his writings, especially his Saturday 
Review articles, which was offensive to the more devout, though on his 
part it was far as possible from being intentionally irreverent. Like 
the great object of his admiration, Mr. Gladstone, when at home 
he regularly read the lessons in his parish church, with a vigour 
and emphasis which many clergymen would do well to adopt. The 
historical chapters he specially delighted in. The new Lectionary 
was a trouble to him in robbing him of some of the most graphic 
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- bits, telling of the fierceness of the Old Covenant heroes He once 
lamented to me that he could no longer “hew Agag in pieces” 
with Samuel, or “ put his feet on the necks” of the Canaanite kings 
with Joshua and his captains, Every line of the Psalter was stamped 
on his memory, but he had his favourites among the Psalms (as who 
hasnot?) and he enjoyed greatly when, on the twenty-seventh day of 
the month, the monotonous pietism of Psalm cxix. was exchanged 
for the “ Songs of Degrees,” and he “ got among the little Psalms,” 
the “ Psalmikins,” as he grotesquely called them. 

Asa letter-writer Freeman had few equals, either in the frequency 
of his letters or the picturesqueness—I know no word that better 
describes them—of their contents. Of the hundreds of letters I 
have received from him there was never one in the least common- 
place, or which was not lit up with some pungent phrase, some 
shrewd notice of passing events, some illustration from history, 
some treasure produced from his stores of knowledge, which were 
only possible for one whose stores were so vast and so varied, and 
who had them all so ready at hand for instant use. Many of them 
read like miniature Saturday Review articles. The same charge might 
perhaps be brought against his letters as that brought against these 
articles and his writings generally, that they were “too allusive.” 
One event or place or building would call up the memory of another 
like it, which, instead of naming, he would describe in periphrastic 
language, which needed his perfect familiarity with almost the whole 
range of history and geography to identify. I used often to tell him 
that, like Ezekiel, he “spoke parables,” and needed some one to 
interpret them, and that he must speak more plainly if he wished to 
be “understanded of the unlearned.” His letters had one pecu- 
liarity, which must have been familiar to all his correspondents. 
They were written in fragmentary fashion at separate times, each 
fragment being duly dated, showing when he laid down the pen, often 
in the middle of a sentence, and when he took it up again. One letter 
before me now bears “ Oct. 27th” at the head of the first page, “Oct. 
28th” at the head of the second, “Oct. 29th” at the head of the fourth, 
when it seems to have been finished and sent off. Many people, it is 
true, write their letters in bits, but few are thus careful to date 
their bits, and fewer still break off halfway through a sentence, and 
carry it on without any symptom of interruption. Once, when I 
chaffed him about this, he met me with an historical parallel—he 
had a parallel for everything and always at hand—‘TI find that 
several of Leo III.’s letters to Charles the Great were not finished 
till a long time after they were begun.” 

It was delightful to receive letters from Freeman, but it was more 
delightful still to be his guest—it was enjoyable at Oxford, in the 
stately stone-fronted “Judges’ Lodgings,” on the east side of St. Giles’, 
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which he rented when not required for their lordships, but far more 
enjoyable at his beautiful Somerset home of Somerleaze, under the 
shadow of the Mendips, within an easy walk of Wells. As has 
been remarked by others, after his long absence from Oxford he was 
somewhat out of touch with the new order of things which had 
grown up since his University days, and the friction between the old 
order and the new rather discomposed him. He liked to have his 
own way, and that he could not have among so many who were, or 
at least thought themselves, his equals or superiors. At Somerleaze 
it was different. He was, in a sense, like Alexander Selkirk, 
‘monarch of all he surveyed,” with “ none his right to dispute,” and 
he could have his own way. It was a place too that he dearly loved. 
The history of the county, which he set forth in his brilliant inaugural 
address at the Archeological Institute meeting at Taunton, its growth 
from a primeval gau to an independent province, the home of the 
‘“‘Somersetan,” its gradual conquest, and ultimate amalgamation 
with the lands about it as an English county—not a shire, a merely 
conventional district, sheared off from the mass, and called after 
the chief town in it, such as Buckinghamshire or Oxfordshire— 
greatly interested him. Here he would show how local topography 
is illustrated and explained by history, by the fact—which he 
had learnt from one of the masterly historical addresses of Dr. 
Guest, the late Master of Caius, of whom he always spoke with 
admiration as having been the first to throw light on the obscurity 
and confusion of the early history of our island—that the little 
river Axe, which flowed near the bottom of his grounds, being 
the boundary of the Saxon conquests of Ceawlin and Cenwalh, 
gave the reason for his being a parishioner of St. Cuthbert’s, Wells, 
three miles away, and not of Wookey, within five minutes’ walk 
but on the other, i.e. the eastern bank of the river. At Somer- 
leaze, with its rich pastures, gay flower-gardens, and tall shadowy 
elms, and with his books—an enormous store, in all languages, chiefly 
historical or bearing on history——Freeman was at his happiest and, 
therefore, at his best. Here it was his great pleasure to receive con- 
genial friends, to whom it was, at least, an equal pleasure to enjoy 
unrestricted intercourse with such a man, and drink in knowledge as 
it flowed spontaneously from his lips. His large and roomy house 
was seldom many days empty during the summer months. ‘“ When 
I once get home,” he writes, “it is so delightful that I don’t want 
to stir any whither, but I am right thankful to any one who will 
come and see me. Here’’—he is writing from Oxford—‘ I am look- 
ing out at cabs on one side, and Keble on the other, neither half so 
pretty as mine own trees.” Happy days indeed they were that his 
friends spent with him there—never, alas! to return. It was a 
choice circle whose autographs the “ visitors’ book”’ at Somerleaze 
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| enéhrines; men of mark of every sort, though naturally chiefly 
"historians, greater and lesser. Besides visitors from the other side 
of the Atlantic, and from the continent of Europe, most men who 
“have gained a place in literature, ay, and women too—for was not 
Mrs. Humphry Ward one of his guests before she had begun to pose 
as the founder of a new form of Christianity, and had become famous 
asthe writer of heterodox novels, and was only known for histori- 
cal and biographical work, the accuracy of which Freeman highly 
esteemed ?—were summer visitors at Somerleaze. W. Bright, Boase, 
Brodrick, Bryce, Creighton, Dawkins, Dicey, Dimock, dear little 
“Johnnie Green,” Gardiner (of whom Freeman used to say: “I 
always find Gardiner right in my period, so I feel sure that he is 
right in his own”), Hodgkin, Hunt, Sidney Owen, J. H. Parker, 
George Williams, are names that occur to me on the moment, a list 
which might be greatly amplified. On one occasion he had the 
honour of entertaining his great political leader, Gladstone, but it 
was only at luncheon, on a semi-political occasion. I do not think 
Freeman ever stayed at Hawarden. Who is there who was ever 
privileged to be a guest at Somerleaze who cannot recall the tenor of 
those bright days, the morning “family prayers” ?—no “ fancy 
prayers,” such as stirred the Great Duke’s bile, but Psalms and Te 
Deum, reverently read and responded to, and a few collects from the 
Prayer-book—and then the ample family breakfast, with Freeman’s 
special rack of ‘“ black toast,” burnt to a cinder, which was one of 
his odd fancies ; the walk in the gardens, with a stroll to the pond-side 
to feed his favourite black swans; the morning of hard work in his 
study when visitors were left to their own devices or were enter- 
tained by Mrs. Freeman and her daughters, with perhaps a walk or 
drive into Wells and a stroll round the cathedral and its calm close. 
Then the early dinner, fixed at two or three P.M., to give the master 
of the house a long morning of writing, followed by a delightful 
afternoon, driving to the Cheddar Cliffs, or to Glastonbury or Cros- 
tombe, or some other place of interest; or a long stroll through his 
woods to the top of Ben Knoll, with its historic traces of far-off times 
in encampments and hut circles, looking down on Wedmore, where 
Alfred and the Danes sworea peace, lying in the great marshy valley of 
the Parret, broken by the towering mounds of Glastonbury Tor and 
Brentknoll, once, like the Stepholms and Flatholms in the Channel, 
Visible in the distance, islands in a broad estuary, rearing their 
summits from the swampy level. It may easily be imagined how 
Freeman, with such a historic landscape before him, telling of 
Alfred, and Guthrun, and Dunstan, of Athelstan and Edward, and 
Many others, would wax eloquent and fight the battles of old days 
over again, and pour forth bits of the Saxon Chronicle—the Chronicle 
he would have called it, to whom “that, absurd name Saxon, the source 
VOL, Li. N.S. 3D 
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of endless historical confusion,’ was a bugbear—or of Macaulay’s 
Lays intermingled with snatches from “the Book of the Wars of the 
Lord,” which seemed applicable, and send us home to the ample tea 
which awaited us with a livelier sense of the reality of old English 
history, and a feeling that those men of old times were living beings 
like ourselves, and not mere names in a chronicle. The evening 
after the meal—call it supper or high tea, or what you will—was often 
brightened by music—one of his daughters, at least, being a singer 
of no common excellence—or Freeman would bring out his sketches 
and photographs. Many a question of architecture and history, or 
politics would be discussed, sometimes rather warmly, and the ladies 
having retired, midnight would often have sounded before the party 
broke up. Freeman was no smoker, nor did he like smoking in his 
house; however, somehow people got on without it, or indulged it 
on the sly. To recall such days deepens the regret that they 
too, like everything earthly, have passed away, and that he who was 
their central figure will never see his beloved Somerleaze again. 

For such a man, devoted to literary labour, it was a palpable 
mistake to propose to enter political life. Though no party 
politician in the ordinary sense of the term, an eager politician he 
could not fail to be. As he used to say, “‘ History is past politics, 
and politics is present history.” But his power lay in his pen, not 
in his person. All his best friends were grieved when, in 1868, he 
was persuaded to become the Liberal candidate for’ West Somerset. 
They would have regretted it still more if he had been successful. 
He was quite unfitted for the atmosphcre of the House of Commons, 
He would have been irritated to the extreme of exasperation by being 
doomed to listen to what he would, in his rough way, have called 
“the lies” of the opposite party, and even more by the platitudes, 
and the defence of right measures or wrong issues by his own. His 
fierce, uncompromising speeches would have vexed the souls even of 
his warmest friends, and have provoked the animosity of his opponents. 
Nor would he have been an ally to be depended on. He was too free 
a lance and had too simple and honest a love of the right and just to 
be willing to follow implicitly any political leader. With all his admi- 
ration for Gladstone, and his detestation of “ the Jew,” as he scornfully 
termed D’Israeli, theday might have come when on some measure col- 
promising the eternal principles of liberty and justice, he would have 
found himself going into the lobby with the Conservatives, and have 
been stigmatized as a deserter. There was, therefore, a general 
feeling of satisfaction among his friends when he was so hopelessly 
beaten as to make any repetition of the unwise venture impossible. 
He himself took his defeat very. good-humouredly, even making it 
a boast that he had been “ more thoroughly licked than any other 
county candidate of his colour.” He, probably, in his calmer 
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moments, felt that he was well quit of it, and that he could do more 
for the cause he had at heart out of Parliament than in it. His 
ardent loyalty to the Liberal cause, his generous sympathy with all 
downtrodden peoples, and his belief in Federation made him warmly 
adopt the cause of Home Rule, and follow Mr. Gladstone’s leader- 
ship, though with some decided differences, which increased rather 
than diminished as years went on. 

Wherever he went he was the same zealous champion of oppressed 
nationalities, Slav, Bulgarian, Greek, or what not, ready to do battle 
on their behalf against all comers. 


‘Colum non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt.” 


He carried with him his warm attachment to Gladstone and irre- 
concilable hatred for his great political rival—a hatred which was 
often carried beyond due bounds, and on this occasion he went out of 
his way to heap insult—on his memorable visit to Greece in 1877, 
of which I wish my fast lessening space allowed to give some of the 
graphic details contained in his letters. For one extract illustrative 
of this time I must find room. It must be premised that the 
Greeks had recently got into one of their frequent constitutional 
muddles, which had brought them to a deadlock, and which they 
tried to remedy by calling from his retirement their former prime 
minister, Constantine Canaris, an heroic old man who had done good 
service to the state in former years, and had well earned his repose. 
Canaris obeyed the call, and filled his old position at the time of 
Freeman’s visit, who writes :— 

“I saw one thing above either mountain or buildings, to wit, a man, rov 
maviocTatov Tav TdAat Hpwwv, Tov dei Lavra Kwvoravteivoy Kavapwy, to quote my 
own speech, now, w Zed Baowred, prime minister. I told them they were free, we 
slaves; they had a hero for their leader, wea Jew. tpels pév éoré eAevdepor, 
iets dé SdvA01. tpets pév apyovta exere jpwa, hes 5é "Iovdaiov. Do they not 
hate the tribe of Benjamin out there, shouting, {jrw TAddotwv! lustily and 
with a good courage ?” 


During this visit, having landed in Acarnania, he made a short 
dash into Turkish territory. On my speaking of this to the late 
Bishop Magee, and saying that he was lucky to have got back 
without being impaled, the bishop replied: “I think he was bound 
to be, to prove the truth of Liddon’s and Maccoll’s tales.” On my 
reporting this to Freeman, he burst forth with: “Yes; and to be 
told after all that I was nothing but a bean-bag! ” 

Freeman’s greediness for work grew instead of lessening with 
advancing years. He was always seeking for new realms to con- 
quer, perhaps too forgetful of those he had entered on and deserted 
prematurely, such as his incomplete History of Federal Governmeni. 
Writing to me in November, 1890, only a year and a half back, in 
teply to a remark of mine that it was somewhat rash for a man 
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nearing threescore and ten to undertake such a colossal work as the 
History of Sicily on the scale he had planned, he says: “‘ As to rash- 
ness, I have a thousand and one other schemes; most of them 
begun ; among them the final revision of the Norman Conquest,” 
which, in a previous letter, he had told me he meant to complete by 
writing the reign of Henry I. In pursuance of this idea he once 
again visited Normandy in the summer of last year, “engaged,” as 
he writes, “in the service of ‘the Lion of Justice,’ hoping to get a 
sight of Tinchebrai this very day.” In answer to my inquiries 
after his health, he says: “‘ 1 am very good in the head ; not so good 
in the throat; and worst in the legs. I am always envying the 
lizards who can get a new pair.” Is his natural history quite 
unimpeachable here? ‘I believe Normandy has done me some 
good, though it is not equal to Sicily.” (N.B.—dHe used to say he 
wished he could have three homes, and so divide the year between 
Somerleaze, Oxford, and Sicily.) Last January he writes from 
Oxford: “ We are living from hand to mouth, waiting for the first 
chance of getting to Spain ;” and then, four days later, came my last 


letter from him. He had heard that I had been in some anxiety 
about my own health, and he writes at once: “ Don’t go and distress 
yourself. We must all get old. I am some years younger than 
you, but I am very old in the legs, but the head I think gets 


younger.” 

Soon after this letter was written he started with his wife and 
two daughters for Spain, and I heard no more of him till the Times 
of the 17th ult. flashed from Alicante the sad news that one 
the world could ill spare had sunk under a combined attack of 
smallpox and his old enemy bronchitis, and had been already con- 
signed to a Spanish grave. One of his oldest friends and fellow- 
workers in exact historical.science, the Bishop of Oxford, writes :— 
“It is indeed most terrible. I should not have been surprised if he 
had been taken away at any time during the last four years, and I 
was quite prepared to be told that his working life was over, but 
this is too shocking.”’ Since his death a third volume of his History 
of Sicily has been published, and a review of ‘Salisbury Documents,” 
evidently from his hand, and a further instalment of his “ Visits to 
Norman Sites” had appeared in the Guardian. Such voices from 
the grave are invested with unspeakable sadness to those who 
remain to mourn his loss. 

Epmunp VENABLES. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
To the Editor of Turk Fortnicgutty Review. 


Sir,—All persons interested in the question of old-age pensions must have 
read Mr. Fletcher Moulton’s paper in the last number of The Fortnightly 
with pleasure. His suggestion that the shape of the provision should be the 
general privilege of acquiring annuities to a limited amount, ‘‘ which cannot 
be changed or alienated,” opens up a wide question. He himself seems 
conscious that to confine the proposal to acquiring annuities is an undue 
restriction, for he says: ‘‘ The time may come when it will be possible to 
apply the money to the purchase of property or privileges of other kinds.”’ 
He gives instances of the very limited application of the principle now per- 
mitted, but he does not seem to be aware that in the United States its adop- 
tion with regard to the Homestead Law dates far back, and is considered to 
have had a most beneficent effect. One authority thus describes the tenure of 
the homestead after it has been acquired in virtue of a given term of occu- 
pation and improvement: ‘It is set apart,” he says, ‘from the general 
estate of the householder as a sacred provision for the family, and is pro- 
hibited from alienation by the householder, and from execution for his 
general debts.’ The distinctive feature of a provision of this kind is that it 
is useful to the family during life, and is not a risky investment which the 
investor may never live to enjoy. Its advantages are that it has a specific 
relation to encouraging thrift, and that it enables a person to exercise thrift 
whenever he or she is able. In these respects it is similar to the provision 
under which the Bank of England purchases stock for Savings Banks’ 
investors, and sees to the automatic accumulation of the dividends. Although 
only commenced a short time, the number of accounts opened under this 
plan amounts to 2,588, and the capital to £527,811. 

A great objection to Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals is that he is not 
giving good advice to young men and women when he urges them, as their 
first consideration, to provide in early life against the contingency of 
pauperism in an old age which they may never attain, and against their 
attaining which there is, according to mortality tables, a little over an even 
chance. They have other duties to think of, and Mr. Moulton brings this 
well out in his reference to the duty of using spare money for the purpose 
of educating children, as also in contending that “ almost all, however poor 
(and the more so the poorer they may be), have some opportunity of using 
a little capital in a way in which it will repay them out of all proportion to 
its amount.” 

The best hope of improving the condition of the lowest stratum of 
life, and of consequently ameliorating the surroundings of succeeding strata, 
lies in the direction of increasing educational facilities and encourag- 
ing individual ambition. Nothing could be more cruel than to tell a 
young labourer or artisan that his first duty on starting in life is to 
protect himself from pauperism after he reaches the age of sixty-five. 
Rather teach him that the world is open to him, and that if he find the 
opportunities too small in the United Kingdom, there are lands beyond the 
sea where, by industry and good conduct, he will be almost certain to 
achieve success. Let him assure himself against accident and sickness as 
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he can with the Friendly Societies, and, if he is married, against death, as 
he can with the Post Office or with private offices, but otherwise let him 
look ‘at the long lapse between twenty and sixty-five as a period during 
which he may do something better than content himself with providing 
against pauperism should he, in the face of the chance that is against him, 
live to sixty-five. 

The plan of Mr. Chamberlain’s committee is briefly as follows :—A man, 
before he is twenty-five years of age, is to pay £5, whereupon he is to be 
credited with a contribution of £15 from the Government, and he is to con- 
tinue to pay a sum of £1 a year for forty years. At sixty-five he is to be 
entitled to a pension of £18 a year. Should he die without leaving widow 
or children after he has made the third annual payment, and before he is 
sixty-five, his appointed representative is to receive back the initial deposit 
of £5. Should he leave a widow she is entitled, if her husband dies before 
he has made the third annual payment of £1, to receive the original deposit 
of £5 and nothing more. Should he die after the third annual payment and 
before he is sixty-five, then the widow is to be entitled to 5s. a week for 
twenty-six weeks, and ‘there shall be paid for each child under twelve 
years of age (if any) 2s. a week until he or she reaches the age of twelve 
years ; but so that the total sum payable to one family shall never exceed 
12s. per week during the first twenty-six weeks, or 8s. a week thereafter.” 
Provision is also made for old-age pensions to males and females on the 
condition of no payments being returnable. The male has to pay £2 10s. 
before he is twenty-five ; thereupon the Government gives him credit for 
£10. He pays 10s. per annum for forty years, and at sixty-five is entitled 
to a pension of £18. The female, on depositing £1 10s., is credited with 
£8 from the Government. She is to pay 8s. 8d. per annum for forty years, 
and on reaching sixty-five she is to receive a pension of £7 16s. per annum. 
The amounts put to the credit of the insured by the Government go to feed 
the fund. The only payments the insured are entitled to are those above 
described. Further provisions are made for increasing the pensions, but as 
the terms are slightly more than those offered by the Post Office no notice 
need be taken of them. It is curious, however, that the committee limit 
the extra pensions that may be acquired, whilst the Post Office does not. In 
fact, the present Post-Office annuities cover the ground more favourably to 
the purchasers than is the case with a great part of Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
posals—always excepting the Government credits. 

It will surprise most people to find that the main proposal which the 
committee put forth, in which the Government offers a credit of £15, is not 
one towards which the Government contribute a single penny in aid of an 
old-age pension. It is neither more nor less than an offer of free insurance 
on certain novel terms by the Government to persons who commence on 
their own account to subscribe for old-age pensions. To understand this it 
must be explained that any male can go to the Post Office, and, for a pay- 
ment of £5 down, and an annual payment equivalent to £1 per annum for 
forty years, secure at sixty-five a pension of £14 7s. 6d., which is £1 7s. 6d. 
more than Mr. Chamberlain offers; so that the whole credit of £15 of the 
Government, together with £2 6s. 8d. which is the value of the excess 
pension of £1 7s. 6d., is spent on the insurance part of the proposal. In fact, 
for insurance privileges presumably worth £17 6s. 8d., the Government 
contributes £15, and the purchaser of the annuity £2 6s. 8d. As regards 
the insurance, it is one of many contingencies. There is no medical exami- 
nation. The sole protection in this direction is that only the initial deposit 
is returned unless the deceased survives to pay three annual instalments. 
The rest depends on the chances of the wife living and surviving for six 
months, and on the chances of the number of children, their ages, and the 
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length of their survival. It is, perhaps, of not much importance to ask, if 
the Government are to make a present of £15 to persons who purchase old- 
age pensions, whether they might not make the present in some more 
usual, acceptable, and even-working form of insurance than that Mr. 
Chamberlain proposes. Any way, it will be seen that the committee’s 
proposal is novel, both as to the kind of insurance and its free gift. As 
regards the non-returnable proposals, Mr. Chamberlain’s plan comprehends 
the payment by the Government of what would be equivalent to a little less 
than half the cost of the old-age pensions if they were purchased of the 
Post Office either by a lump payment or by annual instalments. Such a 
bonus would, of course, attract many investors, but there is nothing to 
indicate that it will especially attract those who at sixty-five would other- 
wise be burdens on the State. ‘The probabilities are the other way. 
Similar remarks apply to the provisions, both ingenious and liberal, for 
subsidising with additional pensions those persons over twenty-five years 
of age who acquire pensions on their own account. 

It is inconceivable that the Government would pay the large sums involved 
in Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals on the mere chance of mitigating the suffer- 
ings of the aged poor. A guarantee would be necessary that such would be 
its effect, and such guarantee cannot be obtained by a donation from the 
Government forty years before the contingency of poverty arises. 

Mr. Booth avoids building up the enormous fund Mr. Chamberlain’s plan 
involves, but it seems to be a mistake on Mr. Booth’s part to include in his 
net the persons who do not require the pensions. It would obviously 
discourage thrift to confine the pensions to persons who were either destitute 
or on the borderland of destitution. But this would be avoided by limiting 
them to persons possessing only a moderate income, say not exceeding £75 
or £100. The gross amount required would be considerably reduced. Mr. 
Booth’s principal reason for the limitation seems to be ‘that it is not 
possible to maintain the dignity of pensions if the question of poverty be 
introduced in their distribution.’ Experience already rebuts this assertion. 
There are numerous pensions admittedly dependent on poverty, the accep- 
tance of which carries no degradation to the highly-placed persons who 
accept them. ‘The difference between the pensions and ordinary pauper 
allowances would be the legal right of the annuitants to claim them from 
the State without appealing to the discretion of local authorities. A fifth of 
the total amount would probably be saved by a limitation of the pensions to 
those whose income did not exceed £100. 

One danger of Mr. Booth’s proposal is that it may attract the poor of 
other countries. He proposes to meet it by rejecting all persons not born 
in the country, and eliminating from their pension period the length of 
any residence abroad. This appears unworkable and unwise. The test 
should be a continued residence within the United Kingdom of at least ten 
years prior to the pensions arising, and the continued residence should be 
proved by annual registration and payment of a small fee. I,do not 
think Mr. Booth improves his plan by his latest proposal to divert the 
pensions to the vestries when the annuitant has received relief at any time 
during the ten years preceding sixty-five. It is impossible for any human 
being to decide in the majority of cases how far the wreck of an aged life 
depends on faults or on misfortune. If Mr. Booth’s plan, with these limi- 
tations, could be applied on the simple principle of a mutual insurance by 
the members of the whole community against the pecuniary disasters of 
individuals at old age, it might largely if not entirely remedy the present 
cruel system of separating aged couples during the last helpless years of 
their lives. Nothing but extreme poverty can justify a country thus dealing 
with its aged citizens. I may parenthetically mention that Mr. Cadman, 
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the Minister who presides over charitable institutions in New Zealand, has 
announced his intention of submitting to Parliament a measure dealing with 
the question. 

The cost of bestowing pensions of £13 on all persons of not less than sixty- 
five years of age in the United Kingdom and Ireland, less the saving in pauper 
rélief, would amount, with the present population, according to Mr. Booth’s 
figures, to about 20 millions. One-fifth might be deducted for the limi- 
tation to £100 incomes. This would leave 16 millions to be provided. 
On the authority of Mr. Goschen, this last yéar seven millions, and during 
the previous ten years an average of six millions yearly were provided out 
of taxes for the reduction of the National Debt. For an object so beneficent 
and so calculated to benefit posterity, further sums of a like amount might 
be applied to the old-age pensions instead of to a reduction of the National 
Debt. This would leave a comparatively small additional amount to be 
raised. If the registration system I have suggested be adopted, the pen- 
sions need not commence for at least ten years. During the time a fund 
in aid might be accumulated out of the source I have referred to. Class 
jealousies might in the meanwhile be smoothed as regarded the task of find- 
ing the balance. Mr. Chamberlain could not object to using the funds for 
reducing the National Debt, for in his paper in the National Review he pro- 
posed increasing the public debi by the use of thirty-year annuities to create 
the nucleus of his fund. There is food for reflection in Mr. Booth’s remark : 
*« It must be remembered in considering the cost of such a scheme that the 
large sum involved would not be spent in the same sense as it would be 
if used to employ labour, as, for instance, in armaments. Looked: at 
rationally, it would be merely transferred from one pocket to another.” 

To sum up, Mr. Fletcher Moulton’s proposal would encourage genuine 
thrift ; Mr. Chamberlain’s would encourage thrift of a particular kind by a 
heavy Government subsidy, or in other words, by offering investments 
for less than their value. He trusts to cupidity rather than to thrift. 
He adopts a principle similar to that under which one offers a child a reward 
if he will take his medicine. ‘Neither Mr. Moulton nor Mr. Chamberlain’s 
plans would have much relation to relieving old-age destitution. The 
persons who would take advantage of either of these schemes would be 
precisely those who would probably not be destitute in their old age. 
Mr. Booth’s plan, slightly modified, would directly deal with the misery of 
the aged poor, and save them the sufferings to which they are now sub- 
jected. The tendency of his scheme, too, would be to generally raise the 
seale of life. 

I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
Junics VoGEL. 

April 18th, 1892. 


* The Editor of this Review cannot undertake to return any Manuserip's. 





